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Train the Musical Sense: Not the Fingers 
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ARTHUR H. HHACOX. 
Price 75 Cents.- _ 

Ear training, perhaps the most important subject in all 
musical training, is at the foundation of the very structure 
of musical character. Strange as it may seem, this sub¬ 
ject has been greatly neglected in the past. It touches a 
vital point in all musical education. We bare not taught 
music as music—as something to be heard. The hands 
and Angers have been taught to manipulate the instru¬ 
ment, but the musical sense was forgotten; when it was 
aroused in ns It was in spite of our methods. It is neces¬ 
sary that teachers themselves become acquainted with the 
teachings of this work. While it begins with the very 
elementary stage, it proceeds by gradual steps to the 
higher cultivation of the ear. 

Mr. Heacox is fitted to produce a thoroughly valuable 
work. He has been teaching this branch for many years 
in one of the leading conservatories of the country, so 
that the system has been thoroughly tested. 
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Every teacher should keep a supply of these inex¬ 
pensive leaflets on hand and supply them to students. 
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By W. W. GILtCHRlST. 


Prise $1.00. 


S OME of the very best of Mr. Gilchrist's melodic 
power seems to go out in his Children’s Songs. He 
discloses in them a sympathy for children, akin to 
the quality of Schumann’s Children’s Scenes. Moods of 
fancy , of tenderness, of humor, and of pure frolic find a 
peculiar expression in these little melodies. 

But those who may think the form of Children’s Songs 
too small for the development of synthetic treatment, 
must be commended to special study of these compositions 
in their structural side. What is, perhaps, their most 
valuable fundamental quality is their subtle completeness 
of form,—a trait which, in its true, unconscious utterance, 
is a sign of the highest mastery. The perfection and re¬ 
finement of harmonic and contrapuntal treatment is an 
element which is almost necessarily involved in the former 
quality. Both of them seem the more remarkable when 
we think of the great simplicity of the tunes, in range, in 
intervals, and in conception. 

Altogether, these songs, charming as is their first im¬ 
pression, are of the kind that gain ever-increased appre¬ 
ciation, giving ever-increased enjoyment as they are more 
widely known and sung. 

Liberal discount to the profession and in quan¬ 
tities. 
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Gottschalk, one of the first American pianists and 
among the most talented that the world has ever know*, 
has here related with charming vivacity his shrewd 
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The moss-grown bucket has become a dear image to 
those who love the poetry of tender sentiment; the mossy 
rock is an object of beauty to the nature-lover ; but the 
log with a fine, spongy overcoat of green fungus is an 
impressive metaphor of decay. 

College students have a slang phrase which is so good 
that it ought to be admitted into the royal family of good 
English. A rustic with ignorance, curiosity, and self- 
satisfaction oozing from every pore is a moss-back. The 
musician can not afford to have any moss upon him, 
either of the green variety which adorns the log or 
stone reposing in sluggish waters, or of that gray, ven¬ 
erable variety which hangs its flaunting banners upon the 
cypress trees of the Southern bayou. Music moss, the 
feeling of “know it all,” whether it be of the fresh 
green species which says “I have just learned the 
"hole subject of music,” or of the dry, gray species 
which says “I learned the entire ait of music forty 
years ago,” is proof positive of death, the outward and 
'isible sign of inward and spiritual decay. 

Whenever a fungus fastens upon any living organism, 
plant or animal, it begins at once to sap the life. The 
ealtliy plant is in as steady a process of change as an 
animal, as a flame. The modest roots hide themselves 
>n the ground, hut search with diligence in all directions 
° r new substance for the plant ; the stont stalk stands 
np bravely and asserts the true worth of the plant; and 

e ex P an( ied flower smiles and utters the joy of the life 
01 the plant. 

/ n ^’’ s ua read a symbol of the musician’s life. 

*tu(r * ,e ^° W ^ le 8ur face, and far out of sight, ramify his 
uii , ? Us .^ on 8* 1 fo ; iu the sacred hours of self-commu- 
baU' *' S I110t ^ ca ^ 88 a child ; in business hours, when 
^ ln *f the world for the outward advantage 

is expressed in terms of money, he is positive, 

of 


co persistent with the ruder persistence 

ties ™. ercil ^ 1 i an( l, again, in the free, sweet ameni- 
bein° 9 °. C ' a ' *'^ e > be is a glad, happy, communicative 
wold r ^° iciQg to leel himself a part of a universe so 
The•* S t *'* 8 * n wll ich God lias placed us. 


T , mus * c * an i by his birthright, should be one of the 
‘■belli n ^ ltest ’ quickest, and most quiveringly alive of 
distiLM^ 63 < * ew ' < * ro P u P« n the morning flower, 

with 0Ilt ° f t * le a ‘ r ’ resting upon earth, yet flashing 
prod * . l '* e brilliancy of the sun whose form it re- 
UCes ’ n httle, is the metaphor of the musician who 


apprehends the loveliness of his function in the uni¬ 
verse. 

Poets and novelists, as a rule, have understood musi¬ 
cians but vaguely, and George Eliot, who, being herself 
a good pianist, did better than any one else, has given 
us in the characterof Herr Klessmer in “ Middlemarch ” 
a noble and correct portrait. Although it contains just 
a suggestion of satire, nevertheless the fine rage of Kless- 
mer at being patronized by the parliamentarian is really 
superb, and should he emulated, at the right time, by 
every sincere musician. 


Rubato tempo means “robbed time.” One note is 
shortened that a little too much time may be given to 
some other note. It is the highest grace of performance, 
and its greatest peril. It is, in truth, a snare to the 
unwary. It is not rhythmical anarchy, but, on the con¬ 
trary, it is that highest expression of law in which 
government is least manifested because most obeyed. It 
was Chopin whose music made rubato playing the rage, 
for the simple reason that his music is surpassingly 
beautiful, and it contains the rubato tempo as the patchouli 
plant contains its peculiar, pungent, and permanent 
perfume. The rubato is as vague, sweet, illusory, and 
pervasive as the fragrance in the atmosphere of June. It 
consists of extremely slight deviations from strict beatiDg, 
every one of which must be accounted for and compen¬ 
sated for as severely as the proverbial laws of the Medes 
and Persians. Many a poor tyro, however, makes the 
accelerations and ritardsof which the rubato is com pound¬ 
ed nothing but a distressing and irritating series of slight, 
sudden jerks. With them the perfumes are of definite 
kinds, and put up in very definite amounts, like the 
artificial perfumes of the druggist not like the fresh, 
tantalizing bewitchment of spring odors. 


x has been said that the American has au irresistible 
[iuation to organize. If a small body of Americans 
3t in any quarter of the globe, they are sure to find 
le point of union upon which to form an organization. 
9 certain, however, that while American musicians 
e displayed this characteristic, the results have been 
no means what might reasonably have been expected. 
, thought arises whether the cooperation of every 
ividual member, which organization implies, has not 
n more apparent than real in the ease of many must- 
organizations. It is not amiss to say that real co¬ 
ration develops power, and to urge our brethren o 
p this fact prominently before them in then efforts to 
uce solidarity of effort in any community. 


is written about memorizing music and never 
rom notes before an audience. Manyteachers 
heir pupils to memorize all or nearly all of he r 
There are two sides to the subject. One is tha , 
morizing there is an intensity of musical feel- 
. n tal and musical force of thought ‘hat helps to 
he musical content into the player. This Undo 
finer an d more effective expression, provided 
, r is memorized as well as the notes There 
, ve r some players with so fine a musical orgam- 
; it always expresses itself with emotions 
• mini a must also 




Nearly all play iu false time, with incorrect notes, at too 
rapid a tempo, and at an irregular speed until they have 
memorized the expression and style. Then, too, repose 
and certainty of feeling must be worked into a piece by 
memory, for if the piece has been practiced at a tempo 
that caused halting and a fear of “impending dis¬ 
aster,” this feeling of uncertainty becomes a fixed part 
of the piece. An occasional playing np to the correct 
tempo should be attempted, but the greater part of the 
practice must be of the painstaking, slow and sure 
kind, all within a tempo that secures repose. Pieces 
memorized under the foregoing conditions can lie easily 
played in an effective manner. 

It is a common assertion that good taste is the final 
arbiter in the case of a controversy concerning good and 
bad in music. If this be so it clearly shows the point 
toward which all earnest musicians should direct their 
energies—that is, to accustom all persons to judge in 
mnsic according to the same principles which govern in 
other conditions, and not to allow themselves to be 
swayed by a popular acclaim which often rests on an 
unstable basis. 

“There is too much talk about methods,” say some. 
This may be true. Method alone will not bring artistic 
results. The great teacher may not have an ironclad 
“method ” which he uses with all, but it is safe to say 
that every successful teacher follows some well-defined 
principles which have the force of what many people 
call a “method.” Good teachers and good methods 
imply each other ; the one is inseparable from the other. 


Thousands of teachers know enough about tine play¬ 
ing to make really first-class teachers if they only knew 
it a little harder—that is, if they had their kuowlfdge 
so settled in their mentality as to make of it a settled 
conviction and an active working force. They know 
that pupils are not phrasing right, that they are using 
a poor touch, and what the right touch should be, and 
that their scale-playing might be greatly improved in 
certain particulars ; hut with all this, the teachers do 
not consider these details seriously enough to liecome 
convinced in their own minds of the necessity of making 
this knowledge a working knowledge. Bat, after all, 
perhaps many times it is indolence on the teacher's part 
that makes him fall short of his best work. The present 
writer has repeatedly seen young teachers whom he 
knew to be qnalified for good work fall short of it, and 
then later find them taking a summer couise of study 
and getting these self-same ideas more deeply in mind, 
deeply enough to become a settled conviction, to feel 
that they were the things that they must make pupils 
do. After that these yonng teachers did mnch superior 
work. Really knowing no more, perhaps, but knowing 
it as a settled conviction. 

The Greeks are said to have pictured the ged of 
Opportunity as having a forelock protruding over his 
brow, but as being otherwise bald. That was for facility 
in grasping the “god” as he came, but to show the 
impossibility of seizing him once he had passed. In no 
part of our daily work is there so much lost opportunity 
as not doing things when the opportunity presents 
itself, and this arises from not having a time to do a 
duty and not doing it at its own time. Applying this 
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in detail in practice in » neceaaity for productive work. 
For inatatu-e, perhaps the pnpil in directed to play with 
■ looeer hand, wrist, and arm ; be tries to do so but 
fails. Why ? Because notwithstanding he began loosely, 
be soon degenerated to the old habit of constricted 
tension, which would not have been the case had he 
loudened his muscles at the beginning of each measnre, 
if It is a piece or 6tude, and if a scale, at the turning- 
pointa at each end—that is, as he ascends he loosens his 
muscles ; also when he begins to descend. Then, too, he 
is to make a business of this one thing, play for loose - 
nessL This putting ofT things shows itself in neglect to 
commit the dictionary or encyclopedia, or to read mus¬ 
ical works at band. But, worst of all, is the fatal lack of 
practice in families where there is no set and fixed hour 
for daily practice—an hour which ia held sacred to 
music. 


Tub subject of music is always an interesting one to 
the musician, and is becoming more so to the dilettante. 
Music has come to stay! You believe it? What are 
you going to do with it ? Is it of any practical value to 
mankind ? What ia the nature of this value? Is it in¬ 
tellectual in its scope or merely emotional? Once begin, 
and the questions are endless in their coming. If mnsic 
has come to stay, should we uot make the most and the 
beat of it? We means everybody— t. g., mnsic in the 
home, in the school, in the concert-hall, in the sanctu¬ 
ary, in oar hearts. Aye, no wonder it has come to 
stay ! We meet it everywhere. Why should it be exiled 
when it plays such an important part in every phase of 
life? It will never be exiled, for it ia more and more 
being recognized aa a great factor in culture and art. 


It is odd that the word nervous, in English, has two 
entirely opposite meanings. When we say of an author 
that he has a nervous style, we mean that it is strong ; 
when we say that we feel nervous, we mean that our 
nerves are weak. The sensibility to outward excitation 
in the nerve substance is a sign of life, but if this sensi¬ 
bility becomes greater than a certain degree fixed by 
the fist of natnre, it is a sign of disease. Trembling of 
mnscles, irritability of emotion, a tendency to run into 
eccentricity, all with slight provocation, are signs of 
enfeebled and deranged nerves. No one in the world— 
not the general commanding a battle, not the watch¬ 
maker, not the surgeon dealing with life and death, not 
the painter—should have a steadier nerve than the per¬ 
forming pianist. Yonr body ia as much your instru¬ 
ment as is the piano before yon and under your fingers. 
Yon must take care of it like one in training for ath¬ 
letics, and the laws of pure air, cleansing water, good, 
moderate, well cooked food, properly taken, gentle, 
regular, well applied exercise, abundant sleep, and total 
freedom from the corrosions of vice are as necessary to 
the musician as to any man in the world. The alcohol 
viper, •• the Serpent of the still,” as Hawthorne calls it, 
Is a dread enemy of the executive, the didactic, and the 
creative musician. As to coffee, the opinions of physi¬ 
cians differ. One vlrtuoeo, Eugen d’AIbert, is against 
it and even against meat. So stanch a vegetarian and 
total ahntainer ia be that when a gorgeous banquet was 
once given to him at the St Nicholas, in Cincinnati, by 
forty two of the mnsicians of the city, he touched 
neither wine, nor coffee, nor meat. 


We would call attention to the notice in regard to I 
next meeting of the Mnsic Teachers’ National Assoc 
Hon, to be held in Cincinnati, O., in June. Presidi 
Gantvoort and his corps of officers are hard at work a 
report that the prospect is thoronghly encouraging. ’ 
We repeat again what we have said before, that t 
Association is worthy the financial support of a merab 
ship fee from every teacher in the United States a 
the penonsl support of attendance from every one’w 
can poetihlj go to Cincinnati at that time. 


~ - tciiuw-masi 

roundabout way of bragging on yourself. 
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WOMEN AS TBHCHERS. 

MBS. CLARA A. KOBN. 

As it is generally conceded by progressive people that 
women produce the best results in music teaching, it 
would seem at first as if this matter required no further 
discussion. Why is it, though, that they instruct so 
well, when their actual knowledge is frequently limited ? 

There are manifold reasons why women should he 
more successful pedagogues than men in the training of 
young people ; as, setting aside all questions of nature 
and temperament in the female sex, there is the broader 
issue of the earliest training of womankind. Girls are 
taught from infancy to make much of small things. 
They are exhorted to be fussy in the care of their clothes, 
to be squeamish in point of morals, to be particular 
about good manners, and, in fact, to observe carefully 
every minutest detail in the development of their char¬ 
acter and education. 

In a boy, almost everything goes. He is restricted in 
the most vital requisites, but, in general, is allowed full 
scope in the growth of his animal qualities. A boy may 
yell and scream because ‘‘boys will be boys,” but a 
girl who yells and screams is “ shocking.” A boy may 
damage his trousers with impunity, because it is averred 
that the most spirited and “wild” boys produce the 
best men. A girl, however, whose skirts habitually 
come in aggressive contact with nails and fence-rails is 
a tomboy, and deserving of the severest censure. 

When the mother of the household feels indisposed, 
tlie girl child is expected to be solicitous about her 
physical comfort, whereas the fond parent is quite satis¬ 
fied if her boy inquires periodically as to her welfare 
and runs the errands. Housekeeping is, in itself, an 
aggregate of little duties. The perfect housekeeper is 
not the one alone who can bake a sumptuous pie and set 
an exquisite table, nor the one who can produce ravish¬ 
ing gowns with her own hands, bnt it is she who has 
also a searching eye for the stray speck of dust that will 
languish in the unobserved corner, who will see to it 
that the kitchen stove is peerless in point of polish, 
whose beds present an uncrinkled aspect of downy cov¬ 
erings and clean counterpane, and whose windows aTe 
bright and not streaky. As it is the average mother’s 
ambition to train her daughters into good housewives, 
she teaches them almost from birth to be observant of 
trifles and to be painstaking in their care. 

It stands to reason, then, that when a woman feels 
called upon to devote herself to mnsic teaching, this 
habit of Umsicht, as the Germans say,—this seeking 
for small imperfections with a view to their better¬ 
ment,—will manifest itself in her life-work, and will 
prove a great advantage to her. She will see instinc¬ 
tively all the tiny pitfalls into which the young student 
is bonnd to stumble, and will be patient in assisting the 
novice into safe channels. She will be kind in manner 
and gentle in explanation, and not too lofty to dilate a 
number of times on questions that prove difficult of 
comprehension to her young charge. 

Women, by virtue of their early education in self- 
control, are very rarely given to exhibitions of violent 
temper in teaching ; and the point that is more impor¬ 
tant still is that no subject seems to them too small for 
senou. consideration. The average man is striving from 
boyhood to achieve one decisive aim-all side issues are 
tnvml to him. This makes him a noble creature, bnt a 
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try to get letters from the prominent women ai 
such as Melba, Nordica, Mme. Eames, Fanny B] 
held Zeisler, giving 80 me of their ideas on the 
which clubs might do, and on the special fields v 
women should take up? The experiences of 
women most of whom attained their present high 
Hon only by dint of hard, persistent, and unstinte 
votion to the art they bad chosen, should be re 
with the most va'nable suggestions for the young 
ambitious students who are members of clubs thn 
out the country. No matter how talented one ma 


no matter how great be the energy which one may have 
no matter how intense the enthusiasm with which one 
may throw himself into his chosen field, the experiences 
of others who have sought and attained success give 
the bases for real, successful work. By reading what 
others have done and have suffered, one becomes in¬ 
spired and strengthened, is guided over obstacles and 
helped through difficulties. We throw out this sugges¬ 
tion to the officers of the various clubs. 


Tns local committee for the coming biennial session 
of the Federation of Music Clubs, to be held in St 
Louis, May 3d to 6th, will provide entertainment for all 
delegates, including officers, directors, and chairmen of 
committees. For visiting members arrangements have 
been made with hotels for special rates. The West End 
Hotel, $2.00 to $3.00 per day, American plan ; Beer’s 
Hotel, $1.00 per day, European plan ; Grand Avenne 
Hotel, $3.00 per day, American plan, are all very con¬ 
veniently located. 

The list of clubs belonging to the Federation has been 
very greatly augmented of late, and a wide-spread in¬ 
terest and enthusiasm is noted. A notable feature is 
the application for admission by the Liebling Club, of 
Bockford, Ill., which consists of forty children between 
the ages of ten and fourteen. This club is now in the 
third year of its existence, and makes its special province 
of work the stimulation of an interest in good music 
and true art in the younger members of the community. 

Every club in the Federation is invited to send a rep¬ 
resentative. 

A beading of the “Members’ Book” for 1898-99, 
published by the Amateur Musical Club of Chicago, 
gives a great deal of interest. Miss Katherine D. Kriegh, 
304 N. State Street, is the Secretary. The work of the 
club is divided into three parts: General Concerts, 
representing the best talent of the club, to which all 
members are invited ; Active Member Concerts, alter¬ 
nating with the General Concerts, at which a short pro¬ 
gram is given, papers are read with discussions, and 
refreshments served ; Artists’ Recitals. Among the 
specially notable programs of the past season we note 
these: On “ Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony,” with illus¬ 
trations, by Mrs. Theodore Thomas ; on “ British SoDg 
Composers,” by Mr. Wm. Armstrong ; on “ Wandering 
Ballads,” by Mr. H. E Krehbiel; a recital by Henri 
Marteau, the violinist, and Mr. Walter Damrosch's 
lectures on “Tristan and Isolde” and “ Parsifal.” 

The Club has an active membership of 231, with a 
total of 484. 


One of the women teachers of Nice, France, believes 
that she has found a way to dispense with sharps and 
flats in musical notation, by using seven lines for the 
diatonic succession, the intervening spaces beiDg used 
for the other notes which make np the chromatic scale. 
Thus C, D, E, F, etc., will each be represented on a line, 
C-sharp or D-flat, D-sharp or E-flat, coming on the 
spaces. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to say that it is doubtful 
if the system will find favor. All music is printed in 
the accepted notation, and a radical change is not lihelv- 
Still, our present system is the result of a very gradual 
growth, and we have no right to assume that Yankee 
ingenuity and German plodding earnestness may no* 
work a change for the better, and toward a desirable 
simplicity. 

Lebanon, Mo., has an active club which does not 
restrict membership to women. There are between 
thirty and forty members in the club. A glance at the 
programs shows, however, that, as in church wort, 
women are doing the largest share of the work. 

It may be that in some of the smaller towns the 
women who have the interests of mnsic have hesitat 
to attempt the organization of a club for fear that a 1#^ 
enough membership could not be secured. There is 
reason why a musical club should be restricted to W0I1, ‘, 
alone in such a case. Better a club composed of 
women and men than none at all. 



QUESTIONS 

f answers 



m,tr subscribers are invited to send in questions for this 
zJbrfm ml Please write them on one side of the paper only, 
STwith other things on the same sheet. In Every 
C i J the Wbiteb’s Full Addeess must be Given, 
ifmentions will receive no attention. In no case will the 
.Ir’s Ze be printed to the questions in The Etude. 
that have no general interest will not receive atten- 


J s. _'“ Agnus Dei” is pronounced, according to the Roman or the 

Continental method of Latin pronunciation, Afi-nus, both vowels 
short Da-e. The English method, which is little used, makes all 
vowels and consonants like English. 

2. The sonata form used by D. Scarlatti was very elementary as 
compared to the elaborately organized works of Beethoven and his 
successors, bnt the importance of Scarlatti’s contribution to the de¬ 
velopment of the sonata can not be overestimated. He used two 
subjects, like Haydn and those who followed, but he gave more defi¬ 
nite form to the second subject and development passages than his 
predecessors. An examination of one of the sonatas in the volume 
of Scarlatti’s sonatas published by Breitkopf and Hartel shows his 
characteristics quite fairly. 

The sonata commences in E-minor, eight measures; the next forty- 
six are almost entirely in G-major. This concludes the first half. 
The second half begins with a reference to the opening figures of the 
whole and a little key digression, and then a characteristic portion 
of the second section of the first half is returned, and the last thirty- 
four measures of the movement are a recapitulation in E-minor of 
the last of the first half, making a much smaller work than the 
modern sonata. Scarlatti frequently confined himself to one move¬ 
ment. 

8. Scharwenka’s “ Polish^Dance ” is in E-flat minor, not G-flat 

major. 


F. C. Y.—Dr. Mason’s system of “Touch and Technic” was ar¬ 
ranged for the piano, and the training of the fingers taught by that 
system is not suited to the pipe-organ, since a key is not “ struck ” 
on the organ in the same sense as on the piano. Yet it can not be 
too strongly impressed on intending pipe-organ pupils that the best 
way to obtain facility of execution on the manuals of a pipe-organ is 
to practice on the piano. It is not difficult for a well-trained pianist 
to gain the “organ touch” if he takes instruction from a competent 
organist. 


J. C. D.—The “overtones” of any sound can be found by the fol¬ 
lowing rule: The fundamental sound is represented by the written 
note; the next “partial,” which is a better term, is the octave; then 
the fifth higher than that, second octave; and counting from that; 
third, fifth, minor 7th, octave, major 9th, major 10th, raised 11th, 
12th, etc. Thus, C, second line below bass clef, its octave G above 
that, C, E, G, B-flat, C, D, E, F-sharp, G, A, B-flat, C. A work on 
musical acoustics, like Tyndall’s, or “ The Student’s Helmholtz,” 
will be a good manual for your use. 

E, M. S.—The use of the “ and ” in counting time should be very 
limited. When the note values are unusually complicated it can be 
used long enough to enable the pupil to understand the passage, 
he same idea is sometimes useful in solving passages that have an 
uncommon use of sixteenth notes by counting “ one-a-and-a,” and 
or triplets, “ one-and-a.” For the reed organ, Landon’s “School 
or the Reed Organ,” in four volumes, covering six grades of diflS- 
ty and also- about one hundred pieces of sheet music, will abun- 
f y raeet I our needs. Both the studies and the sheet music are 
o y annotated with elaborate explanations for producing the best 
1 *cts upon the reed organ. For good solos for the bass voice, get 
me of the many cheap book collections. 

find working in Landon’s reed-organ method will 

n superior exercises aud supplementary material in the four 

o studies by the same author. See answer to “E. M. S.” in 
issue. 

K. C.—The reason why the reed organ is not more popular is 
T^ u »ep ayere do not play with the reed-organ technic and touch, 
lowest^ mU8t ^ 6truck down quickly aud firmly and to their 
intoth They mU8t be * et up as <l uickl y 88 striking up 

fc®Pt fn* 11 ' ^ e ^ 0W8 niust be blown evenly and steadily and 

ancerta' ** ^ 1006 be weak » wheezy, badly out of tune, and 
exactly 10 notes chords and the two hands must be struck 

tanpnn i &t 1 esame in 8tant, aud especially letting the keys up simul- 
J and with a decided up-stroke. 

W c 

—ha* u ^ naiura l aud a sharp before a note shows that it—the note 
dental* indi PreVi ° U8ly ^y a double sharp , and these acci- 

*%/isba Cate ^ don&Ze sharp has been canceled and the 

divia^ P r ? st0re<i - The movement being in 12-8 time, therbyth- 
eighths m° D 18 ^ rou P s three. The figure 2 over a group of tuo 
time as tBe*” 8 lhat lhe y—P ,a ye<* equally—shall consume the same 
that poin^ ^° UI>8 °* tkree » thus broadening, as it were, the figure at 
t is the opposite of the triplet, and is called a couplet. 

^Htore J7/ 1< T* n * 8 P ronounce d Sho-pang, the final ng nasal. II 
K *>ft*oed f Tr °^ ah ' trj - Te ‘ Kohler, Kay.tr. Weber, Vayber , the 
*en, accent ^ or( * inar y English sound. Beeihoven, Bay-to- 
kfe»hort (th** 1 8yl,a ^ le * Paderewski, Pah-de-rtf-ski, second sylla- 
a ^ in this name is the German equivalent of the Polish 
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sound, and is better indicated to English-speaking people by for ff, 
according to the French custom in transliteration lrom the Polish)! 
Wagner, Vog-ner, the V same as above in Weber. Bohm, Bone. 
Schultze, ShoolUy. Leschetizky, Lesh-e-tits-ky. layback, Lie-bakh, 
the a as in father. The final sound can not be very easily indi¬ 
cated in English. Perhaps you have some German friends ; if so, 
ask one of them to pronounce the “ ch ” for you. The following 
rule will be found a good one: “ Place the throat in position to form 
k, and then force a sound through the throat by a movement of the 
diaphragm similar to that used in making a sndden hiss.” Liszt, 
List. Mozart, pronounced by some Mot-zart, accent on first syl¬ 
lable. Some English writers say Mo-zart, accenting final syllable. 
See “ Clarke’s Dictionary.” 

G. E.—Marches written in alia breve () time are easier to 
read than if they were written in 2-4 time on account of the notes 
being of greater length. They are also much easier to write, not 
requiring the numerous hooks and tails which the use of eighth and 
sixteenth notes would involve. There are many examples of 
marches in J time, notably the Turkish March in the “Ruin of 
Athens,” by Beethoven. It is really optional with the composer 

which shall be used, but custom has made Lr preferable. 


L. B. D.—1. The chromatic scale is sung to the syllables Do, Dee, 
Ee, Ree, Mi, Fa, Fee, Sol, See, La, Lee, Si or Ti, Do; descending. 
Do, Si or Ti, Say or Tay, La, Lay, Sol, Say, Fa, Mi, May, Be, Rah, 
Do. We prefer to substitute Fee for Say, in descending, believing 
that it is easier. 

2. The words perdendosi, smorzando , and morendo indicate a 
decrease both in power and speed. Clarke’s “Pronouncing Dic¬ 
tionary of Music ” is very useful in all difficulties of this kind. 

3. Abt’s “ Singing Tutor,” for any of the voices, soprano, alto, 
tenor, or bass, and Bandegger’s “ Method of Singing,” are very 
good books for your purpose. 

H. H. P.—Friedrich Kuhlau was born at Uelzen, in the province 
of Hanover, Germany, September 11, 1786, died March 18, 1832, at 
Copenhagen. He wrote several operas, well received at the time 
but now forgotten. His most popular and useful works for the 
piano are his sonatinas, Op. 68,20,69. He wrote a number of songs 
and quartets for male voices, now bnt rarely heard. 

F. D. M.—The following list contains the names of a number of 
singers who achieved eminence in oratorio singing: 

Sopranos: Clara Novello, Parepa Rosa, Edith Wynne, Mme. 
Albani, the latter of Canadian birth but partial American training. 

Contraltos: Antoinette Sterling, Anna Louisa Cary, both Ameri¬ 
cans, the former at present living in England. 

Tenors: John Braham, Sims Beeves, Edward Lloyd, Ben Davies, 
English; Whitney Mockridge, Leonard Auty, American. 

Basses: Charles Santley, Watkin Mills, English; Myron Whitney, 
Dr. Guilmette, American. 


p L g # _Harmony can he studied without a teacher, in your case 

more easily since you have already had some instruction. Clarke’s 
“ Harmony ” can be used for self-instruction. 

q g_ w.—Mme. Patti’s first hnshand was the Marquis de Caux, a 
French nobleman, from whom she was divorced in 1885. She bought 
the estate in Wales in 1878. 


M. E. M.—Yon will find an article on some points in Lesche- 
tizky's teaching in this number of The Etcdk. Please bear in 
mind that there is no distinct “Leachetlzky Method ’’ in the sense 
Of the work Mason’s “ Touch and Technic.” Leschetizky’s teach¬ 
ing is confined to advanced work, and deals most largely with inter¬ 
pretation. 

M. L. B.—For the pronunciation of Paderewski see B. B. G. 
Marchesi is pronounced as if spelled Mar-ka-zi. 

C. A. _“ Bag-time" is a term applied to the characteristic rhythms 

used in the popular “ coon songs.” Syncopation is used very freely. 
As to the origin of the term, we can not say. 


iV. C. F.—In answer to an inquirer who wishes to progress 
d the knowledge of harmony and counterpoint, especially in 
rection of orchestral work, we would recommend the follow- 
urse: First, procure Berlioz’s “ Art of Instrumentation, or 
r's " The Orchestra” (a better book, and not so expensive, for 
□ers) and study, first the compass of the instruments, then 
may be gathered from either of these hooks in regard to (he 
er Jf combining them. Study in conjunction with the book 
scores of chamber music and overtures and symphonies, 
may be obtained now in cheap form in the small editions, 
j’s for chamber music, Eulenberg for the larger works, at from 
75 cents for a complete symphony. Get, for example, the 
f Beeihoven, one of Mozart, one of Mendelssohn ; in qaariel, 
, me of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Scores for band 
. i . j w..* “narts” for band way be cheaply 
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is many rehearsals as possible. 

, s , up to the year 1830. the two kingdoms, Holland and 
L vJvZn under the name of “The Netherlands. 


Their mnsic, art, science, medicine, theology, etc., and commerce 
flourished, in the sixteenth century, all over the world. 

During a period of two centuries tnis country produced about 
300 composers. Among them the two celebrated masters, Hadrian 
Willaert, the founder of the Madrigal, and Orlando Lassus, 1520- 
1594, the greatest next to Palestrina, and most fertile composer of 
his time. The number of bis works amounts to over 2000. He was 
called the Prince of MuBic, or the Belgian Orpheus. The firm, 
Breitkopf and liaertel, in Leipzig, has published many of his 
works. 

2. Twenty-four songs from the fifteenth and sixteenth century 
for voice and piano, compiled by J. C. M. Van Biemsdyk, published 
by Breitkopf & Haertel, will give material for illustrations of Dutch 
music. 

3. The national air of Holland is: "Wien Neerland’s Bloed in 

d’Adern Vlorit.” The music can be found in John Philip Sousa's 
“ National Airs of All Lands,” page 124, published by H. Coleman, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bern. Boekelmak. 

F. B. W.—The power to extemporize good mnsic is much more 
rare than is geneially acknowledged. It is a common thing for 
organists lo say that they extemporize voluntaries, preludes, post- 
ludes, etc., but the results are, with but little exception, in nowise re¬ 
markable. Most of the great organists who rank as composers paid 
some attention to the matter of extempore playing. The famous 
organisls, prior to the lime of Bach, gave exhibitions of extempori¬ 
zation. Bach was famous in this direction, and so was the cele¬ 
brated Abbfi Vogler; Mendelssohn was an expert at extempore 
playing both on the organ and piano. Among Englishmen, Henry 
Smart, the two Wesleys, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, formerly Professor of 
Music at Oxford University, were considered able extemporizers, 
aud Alexander Gullmant, in his recitals, Introduces extemporiza¬ 
tion on given themes. 

H. L. S.—The following teachers’ agencies are reliable: Albany 
Teachers’ Agency, 23 State Street, Albany, New York; Fiske 
Teachers’ AgeDcy, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. J. Fulton Young, 23 Union 
Square, New York City; Albert A Clark, Teachers’ Agency, Pull¬ 
man Building, Chicago, HI. 

E. Z.—1. Mr. Landon In his*• Reed-Organ Method” refers to the 
“two-finger exercises” as contained in the great work for piano 
students by Dr. William Mason entitled “Touch and Technic.” 
This work, in four parts, can be secured from the publisher of The 
Etude. A nu mber of the exercises for the development of speed and 
accuracy can be used In reed-organ study. 

2. You will get better results by deferring the use of finger-exer¬ 
cises when starting a beginner In piano study. Landon’s " Foun¬ 
dation Materials," or Grade I of Mathews’ "Standard Graded 
Studies,” is the best to use, introducing special finger-exercises as 
supplementary work from time to time so as not to cause the inter¬ 
est of the child to drop. Both books provide drill in finger develop¬ 
ment. 

3. The following pieces can be used for marching purposes: 
Polzer, “School March”; Ortlepp, “To Arms"; Waddington, 
“Forget-Me-Not”; Engelmann, “En Route"; J. F. Zimmerman, 
“ Two-Step.” 

H. W. 8.—Any one who has gained skill In playing the piano 
should not have trouble in playing the pipe-organ, so far as the 
manuals are concerned. The difference of touch between a modern 
pipe-organ with pneumatic action and the piano is not eo great. 
The response is very quick and the resistance is slight. In an older 
organ in which trackersare UBed more powerful pressure is required, 
and a piano player at first finds difficulty In execution of rapid 
passages. 

2. " The Organ,” by Stainer, is a very good work for self-instruc¬ 
tion. The quality of the stops usually met with and their use in 
combination is very fully explained, as Is also the use of the pedals. 
The exercises for learning Jo play the pedals are very good. We 
advise you to get this hook. 

g smiman’s “ Organist’s Album,” two books, Is a good work for 
church use, either for pipe-or reed-organ. Jackson’s “ Gems for the 
Organ ” Is also a popular book. 

S. M. T._Landon’s "School for the Reed Organ," four books, Is a 

good collection of pieces for reed-organ use. The same author’s 
“ Reed-Organ Method” la very popular. 

2. The publisher of The Etcdk has putin book form a number oi 
piano piece* suitable for use In grades three and four, and five and 
six. If a teacher has copies of these hooke he ran familiarize him¬ 
self with the pieces and get them singly as needed. 

M 8 J.-After Kohler, Op. 190, you can uaa Czerny, Op. 1W, hook 
I- Ehrnant, Op. 22, books I and II; Landon’s “Easy Melodious 
Studies.” A Tier Kiihler’s" Practical Method,” hook I, use Mathews’ 
“Standard Graded Course,” hook II, or Vogt, Op. 124. After 
Kohler’s “Practical Method,” book II, use Mathews’ Coarse, Grade 
III, and Felix Smith’s " Thirty-six Melodic Studies." 


—The amount of power expended on playing a piano 
has been figured out in a way which, if not altogether 
accurate, is at least interesting. It is easy to verify the 
statement that it really requires more force to sound a 
note gently on this instrument than it does to lift the 
lid of a kettle. If one takes a small handful of coins 
and piles them on a key of a piano, when a sufficient 
quantity is piled on to make a note sound they may be 
weighed, and the figures will be found to be true. If 
the pianist is playing fortissimo, a much greater force is 
needed. At times the forceof six pounds is thrown upon 
a single key to produce a solitary effect. 
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A BERLIN composer has arranged a musical liturgy to 
be oaed in cremation services. 

Arthur 1 'kikdheim has been secured as a teacher 
by the Director of the Chicago Musical College. 

The College of Music of Cincinnati has added to the 
cnrricnlum a course of lectures on the vocal organs. 

\V miner's “ Meistcrsinger ” has been given in La 
s. Ala. Milan. Shades of Kossini, Donizetti, and Bel¬ 
lini ! 

The third generation of the Strauss family has written 
an operetta called “ Cat and Mouse.” It was well re¬ 
ceived. 

Tiik mental trouble which clouded the last years of 
Hubert Schumann's life descended to his son, who died 
recently in a private nsylum in Germany. 

Tin: Brussels Conservatoire will soon print a catalogue 
of its musical library, which contains over 12,000 vol¬ 
umes, Including some 800 orchestra] scores. 

Frau Comma Wacinkr, the widow of the great com¬ 
poser, is reported ill of pneumonia at Vienna, although 
later advices indicate that she will recover. 


concerts in England. Grieg met with great success in 
his tour in England last year, and other composers, no 
doubt, find it advantageous to make these playing 
tours. 

A traveler recently returned from the Orient says, 
“ The women in the highest circles of Japan are ex¬ 
tremely fond of the piano, and this instrument, almost 
always of American make, is found in nearly every 
house.” 

Bv a recent decision of the highest court of Austria, 
Brahms’ last will is held to be invalid, as the composer 
had neglected to put his signature to it. This will gave 
the bulk of his property to the Vienna Society of the 
Friends of Music. 

“ Hari'ke’s Weekly ” will contain a music depart¬ 
ment, tinder the editorial supervision of Mr. E. Irena us 
Stevenson, who has hitherto looked after that depart¬ 
ment for “ The Independent,” occasionally contributing 
to the former journal. 

An English inventor has taken out a patent for a 
mechanism which can be attached to the action of a 
piano, and, by shifting it to either side of the wires, 
which remain stationary, makes it possible to transpose 
music higher or lower. 

A young French ’cellist, Paul Bazelaine, twelve 
years old, was well received in Berlin. The critics 
acknowledge his talent, but advise that he be kept away 
from the concert stage for several years, like Jean Ger- 
ardy, the famons young ’cellist. 


Qh’.nt Oeza JCichy, the one-armed pianist, has met 
with success in composition. His opera “ Meister 
Boland ” has lieen put on the boards at Budapest. 

Vkriu wrote to a friend that the fonr sacred pieces 
brought oot last year would form his last work in the 
way of composition, and that he had “nothing further 
to say.” 

Amalie Joachim, wife of the great violinist, died 
dnring the past month. She was at one time a popular 
operatic and concert singer. She visited the United 
States io 181)3. 

An English firm of piano-makers has pnt on the 
market a grand piano with the bent side on the left of 
the instrument, sons to suit rooms which are not adapted 
to the usual shape. 

It has been discovered that the original home of Bee¬ 
thoven's ancestors was Mecheln, and that Antwerp and 
the vicinity are full of Beethoven’s, jnst as Germany has 
many Schillers and Wagners. 

Mascagni has beeti made Director of the Rossini 
Conservatory at I’esaro, Italy. The great composer left 
DkiO.iNHi to the city, his birthplace, and the conserva- 
torj wan erected an a memorial. 

Mr. Henry E. Kbehbikl, the well-known critic 
and writer, has prepared exhaustive analyses and anno¬ 
tations for the programs of Emil Saner. They are ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable to students. 

F.MILIEN Pacini, who died a short time ago in Paris 
at the age of eighty-seven, Was an intimate friend of 
K.issmi and Meyerbeer. He translated “Der Frei- 
sebnu ” from German into FVench. 

A New York paper says that Josef Hofmann receives 
hut about one per cent, of the money he cams his 
fatner retaining the remainder. He must he as little 
of a business man as he is great as a pianist. 

When Mascagni's “Cavalleria Rnsticana” was first 

fa w*. „ irk 
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‘ Werner’s Magazine” for February contains an 
interesting interview with Mr. H W . 

the Vocal Department of The Etude, one of'a seriw of 
articles on the Itadlng vom, ^Vnsw 

ItAfHMAS inoee, the Russian composer, i, to give 


One of the AbW- Perosi’s oratorios, which have been 
so enthusiastically received in Italy, is to be given at 
the next Norwich, Eng., festival. Some of our Ameri¬ 
can choral societies should get copies of “The Passion 
of Christ ” for use in the festivals next fall. 

An execution was issued by the Sheriff of Queens 
County, N. Y., against The Virgil Practice Clavier Com¬ 
pany. While the clavier sold largely in schools and 
other institutions of music, public opinion was divided. 
The concern is understood to be heavily indebted. 

Professor H. W. Parker, of Yale University, 
raised qnite a storm in church and choir circles by his 
recent strong condemnation of the new Episcopal hym¬ 
nal. “ The ancient tunes are dry, but they keep well,” 
he said. “ The modern tnnes are not dry, but they fail 
to keep.” J 

Some musical artists are rich in names. According 
to one of our exchanges, Marcella Sembrich’s family 
name is Kochanski. She was bom in 1858. Later, she 
took her mother’s name, Sembrich. Her husband’s 
name is Stengel, and in Italy she is known by the name 
of Bosio. 

The Boston Commission on Municipal Music has ob- 
ta.ned the use ol certain of the city school-houses Con- 
certs of chamber music, both instrumental and vocal 
, be given at an admission price of ten and fifteen 
cents Coon songs ” will be barred. These concerts 
will be given on Sunday evenings. 

An interesting note comes from England. According 

to the original agreement between Mendelssohn and 

S'ccnl r 6 “ PabHsher ’ the COm P° 8er wa « to have 

“ w° t [ e 7i C ° Py ° f B °° k 1 0f the now familiar 
Song* Without Words.” Forty-eight copies were sold 
m the first ten months, 114 in fonr years. 

The Concorde Concert Control, 185 Wardour Street 
Ixmdon, England, announces that a company is to be 

ijyj” ^ lhe operas wU1 be produced in 

- glish. Composers of every nationality are invited to 

addTwf Z™' W1 p Pianoforte 8core > *0 the above 
aauress, tor examination. 

ih. T ,°p.!f " do " of . N«w York p,„„, 

^ . h “ b °"« ht “ “•*“ I* JLJTS 

to the Russian border. It is booed tw m , 

»d oot doot lit, mo, reool, i„ p i y,„. al ' hmttit TT 
crippled -ho £ tb““ $ h ' 



arms or legs. Paderewski is passionately devoted totr 
boy, who is now seventeen years old. 

Goldmark, now past his seventieth year, has written 
an opera on the old Grecian story of Achilles and Briseig 
as told by Homer, with, of course, certain alterations 
and additions to adapt it to the exigencies of the m ng j c 
drama. It is said that Goldmark, like Verdi, has shown 
himself amenable to modern methods in composition 
and revealed himself still the master. 

Clarence Eddy, the organist, is now in this coun¬ 
try giving a series of recitals. He has issued a small 
pamphlet, giving specimen programs with full anno 
tations concerning the composers represented and their 
works. Mr. Eddy has transferred his residence to 
Paris for several years, although he will visit the 
United States lor concert tours every year. 

Victor Herbert has been reelected conductor ot 
the Pittsburg Orchestra for the season of 1899-1900. At 
a meeting of the directors held last week Mr. Herbert 
was warmly complimented on the success of the season 
now closing. The orchestra season of 1899-1900 will 
extend over twenty weeks, comprising thirty-six con¬ 
certs. The orchestra will consist of seventy-two mem¬ 
bers, as at present. 

The latest report is that Jean de Reszke and his 
friends have abandoned the opera project. Instead a 
conservatory is to be built, of which he will be the ab¬ 
solute head, superintending the work of teacheis and 
pupils. A small theater is to be attached in order that 
students may have practical drill in stage work. Such 
a school, with the prestige of the director, should prove 
successful in attracting pupils. 

According to an old print recently found in Riga, 
Richard Wagner, when capellmeister at that place, in¬ 
vited the public to his benefit performance of “Norma," 
December 11,1837. He writes of Bellini’s operaasmusic 
that speaks to the heart, as genuine inspiration, free 
from modern platitudes, rich in melodies marked bj 
real passion and profound truth. How such a find must 
shock some of his enthusiastic votaries ! 

A traveler in Russia reports attending a service in 
a celebrated monastery in which the pure Gregorian 
chant has been preserved. During the processional the 
keynote was given to the singers, who then sang for 
eleven minutes without the organ. At the end of that 
time the organ again took up the chant, the singers not 
having varied from the original pitch. To sing false ia 
held to be a sin, and must be atoned for by penance. 

Maurice Grau, the opera impressario, made a com¬ 
parison of the cost of grand opera between New York 
and London. While the Metropolitan Opera House has 
about double the seating capacity of Covent Garden, in 
London, the cost of production in the latter city is only 
about one-half what it is in New York. The chief 
singers receive for their work one-half what they get in 
the United States, while the pay of the others varies 
from forty to sixty per cent. less. 

Paderewski is reported to have said : “I am notes 
young as once I was, and I see clearly that, no matter 
how assiduously I practice, my fingers will soon not 1* 
entirely so supple as they were at one time. Of course, 
the older one grows, the more stiff one’s joints become, 
and I have thought it advisable to cease playing in 
public while my reputation is still at its height, instead 
of waiting until the public and the critics find cause to 
remind me that I have lost somewhat of my skill am. 
deftness.” 

The fact that efforts are being made in a number 0 
cities to organize symphony orchestras suggests the id f ' 
that more young men and—shall we say it ? young 
women should devote time to the study of orcliestr* 
instruments. A piano teacher who can also play 
net, oboe, Ante, bassoon, or horn can add very materia . 
to his income, and this would he much more the case 
a demand arises for competent orchestral players. p 
not right that we shonld be obliged to import plaj e 
for all onr orchestras, hut such will be the case sole 11 ? 
as our young musicians will not learn to pl#y ^ 
instruments. 
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ORDER IS HEAVEN’S FIRST DAW. 

MADAME A. PUPIN. 

One will occasionally see a young girl with a natural 
inclination to do things “just so ” ; to arrange her little 
belongings in a systematic way, so they can be found 
without trouble ; and to study her lessons by a certain 
method which makes them easier to get—and how often 
has she been greeted by the remark, “ What an old 
maid you are ! ” 

And one will sometimes find a young man with habits 
of neatness and order, who dislikes to have others use 
his books and tools, and then leave them in unwonted 
places, and who steadily refuses to indulge in pleasure 
until he has first finished his studies for the day ; this 
one hears himself everywhere called “a regular Miss 
Nancy.” 

Strange to say, the people who make these remarks are 
often adults, who ought to know better ; who ought to 
remember that the universe is governed by law, and 
if it were not for the order in nature, they could never 
be certain of anything. 

Young people, when you hear these appellations, do 
not regard them as a reproach, but rather as a compli¬ 
ment. You might retort thus : “ You call me an old 

maid ? That must be because I do things a little 
better than others.” Or, “A Miss Nancy am I? 
Well, my mother’s name was Nancy, and she was the 
most perfect being I ever knew, and I shonld be glad to 
be like her.” 

By persisting in regarding these remarks as compli¬ 
ments, they will cease to wound yon, and finally you 
will cease to hear them. Above all, do not be ridiculed 
into giving up a good habit which may be one of the 
elements of a perfect character. 

WHY? 


S. N. PENFIELD. 


Have you never seen the little boy who is always 
asking questions? Who wants everything explained to 
his satisfaction? Who is always asking “ why ”? He 
generally becomes quite a nuisance to his friends, and 
certainly so when, as often happens, he asks questions 
that his friends can not answer. Curiosity may even 
sometimes get its owner into trouble, as happened to 
Bluebeard’s wives. 


— VUVU1J auu ^UaV/UlDD vi uiuaiv. -» 

child, the man, or the woman who, in music, alwi 
asks for a reason, is the one who goes the deepest ii 
the science and becomes the most proficient. Every 1 
of harmony, every correct fingering of a passage, evi 
proper shading of a phrase, has its reason and its jut 
cation. The law, or the fingering, or the shading 
w ich no good reason can be found is worthless, and 1 
popil shonld be encouraged to discover and to appreci 


inese reasons. 

a "j^ le ear ’ 8 > of course, in the last analysis, the chief 
r lter ‘ the ear must be cultivated and trained, 

®o this is a long and gradual process. We attain it, 
^owe.er, much more rapidly if we ask questions. To 
sure, an answer is not always forthcoming, yet it 
•roulates ^' e ^ eac * ler hunt np the answer for himself, 
what one discovers for himself he knows much bet¬ 
ter than if told by others. 

et a " 01 us are apt to jump at conclusions and to pass 
A Mature judgments. It is, in fact, characteristic of the 
erican people that they are impatient of all slow 

views ^ an ^ arr * ve hasty conclusions and unsound 

Posit 8 Certainly > we P a y the penalty in the crude com- 
^■ons and performances that flood the land, 
plv i mit avera ge taste is low and that the sup- 

8 created by the demand, still this proves that the 


public is content to accept things as it finds them, takes 
things on trust, accepts the dictum of some teachere, 
some newspapers, or other oracle—in other words, does 
not seriously ask “ why ” ? 

Yet it is quite possible for questions to be asked that 
would puzzle an experienced teacher to answer, and the 
teacher oftentimes finds it more convenient to choke off 
inquiries than to expose his own ignorance. It is true 
that sometimes foolish and silly questions will crop ont, 
yet the latter are easily turned off; and even if a legiti¬ 
mate question should prove too much for the teacher, it 
should set him to thinking and investigating for him¬ 
self. Scholars shonld always be taught and expected to 
ask “ why ” ? Then when they themselves in turn be¬ 
come teachers they will not be annoyed at being asked 
questions. 


HOW TO STUDY MUSIC SUCCESSFULLY AT 
HOME AND ABROAD. 

THOMAS TAPPER. 

Recently some one—named Robbins, if I remember 
rightly—-who knows nothing about my business sent me 
a “Treatise on the Culture of the Duck”; the physio¬ 
logic culture is referred to, of course. The book is evi¬ 
dently based on personal experience, as the following 
ideas show ; these are not quotations, bnt remembrances 
of the abundant good sense in the book : 

1. Do not expect to make success of ducks unless you 
are willing to work day and night. 

2. Do not expect to get results without plenty of inti¬ 
mate contact with mother earth. 

3. The business is not to be fairly judged by what 
children and decrepits get ont of it. The healthy labor 
of healthy people is demanded all the time. 

4. Two ill-looking ducks in a box of superior ones 
will spoil the whole collection. 

One day a young musician read this, and exclaimed 

in a fury: 

“ But what of our genius and Bpecial gifts and hope 
and inspiration 1 Have we not these greater possessions, 
and are they not to be treated quite as they dictate? 
Is not their province their own ? Is it not true that 
nothing else in the world can be managed quite the 
same ? Isn’t it true that the.genius has one way and 
the plodder another ? ” 

There is a passage in a book which treats in a homely 
way jnst such cases : 

“A good, quiet hen, who attends closely to her busi¬ 
ness will always hatch as large a proportion of her eggs 
as a’ good incubator ; but there are so many with dispos .- 
lions quite the opposite of this that it leaves the odds largely 
in favor of the machine . ” 


MUSICAL READING clubs. 

CARL W. GRIMM. 

much is to be learned about music which can not 
be taught in a piano lesson that thoughtful 
,ers find therein a difficult problem to solve. 
Is come to a teacher in order “to learn to play 
piano”—in short, to acquire technical skill. To 
this, it is certainly not necessary to know anything 
usical history, biography, or fiction. Yet how soon 
knowledge shows itself, both in the appreciation 
performance of music! It promotes mental growth, 
lesson is taken np with the playing of, and instruc- 
in exercises, scales, studies, and pieces ; when and 
- e should the pupil get that so important accessory 
mation? Some can be induced to read good maga- 
, and books on musical subjects. Others buy the 


with their pupils. It will attract attention to a neglected 
part of musical culture. Seeing others take an interest 
in it, might stir np many an indifferent pupil. The for¬ 
mation of these clubs will be quite easily possible in 
smaller cities and towns, because the distances are not 
great and pnpils not so scattered. You could have them 
meet regularly every two or three weeks at your studio, 
or at some pupil’s home. Do not allow any refreshments 
to be served, for it is a feature that will prove harmful 
in many ways to the undertaking. If there are to be 
any treats, let them be musical performances. You could 
permit any one to join, even such persons as never 
were your pupils. The more people you can gather 
around yon, the greater your influence. Charge a small 
initiation fee and dues. Use the money thus gained to 
buy new books. You can have regular officers,—presi¬ 
dent, secretary, etc.,—bnt must make yourself the lead¬ 
ing and guiding spirit. Select the books for the library 
and select the readings. Do not ask any member to 
write on a given theme. There are so many excellent 
books on every subject in music—better than any ama¬ 
teur can make them. Sooner ask the chosen readers to 
peruse their selections very carefully beforehand. Short, 
interesting articles are especially required. The Etude 
is indisputably an inexhaustible mine of golden thought 
nuggets. Assign something to every member to read 
before the club during the season ; make out a plan 
accordingly. Have a great variety of subjects, but do 
not have too many readings at one time ; “short and 
sweet” is always desirable. 

RECITAL PROGRAMS. 

TERLEE V. JERVIS. 

There is much Bound common sense in what Mr. 
Jon Buron says in regard to pupils’ recitals in the Janu¬ 
ary Etude. I want to add to his list of pieces a few 
others that I have found excellent for teaching purposes 
as well as effective and “taking” for public perfotm- 
ance. They may not be new to teachers, bnt having 
tried them all at recitals by my pupils I can recommend 
them as sure to take with a miscellaneous audience. 


Wm. Mason: 

Silver Spring. 
Romance Etude. 
Rachmaninoff: 
Prelude. 


Spring Dawn Mazurka. 
Danse Itustiqne. 


Liadow : 

Music Box. 


Mac. Dowell : 

Improvisation. 

Novelette. 

March Wind. 
Romance, op. 39. 

7 heo. Lack : 

Song of the Brook. 
Pendant la Valse. 
Rubinstein: 

Karaennoi Ostrow. 
Paul T Vachs: 

Ballet Mignon. 

Moszkowski: 

Valse Brillante. 

Tschaikou sky : 

Troika. 

Orieg : 

Papillon. 

Heller : 

Brooklet. 

Schumann : 

Nightpiece No. 4. 
Novelette, B minor. 

Jensen : 

Mnrmnring Breezes. 
Mryer-Helmund : 

Arabesque. 

R. H. Woodman: 

Romance. 

Chanvnade: 

Lolita. 

Pierrette. 

Minuet, B-minor. 

Henselt: 

La Gondola. 

Schytle •• 

Forest Elves. 


Idyll, op. 39. 

Shadow Dance, op. 39. 
To a Wild Rose. 

Water Lily. 

Valse Arabesque. 
Sorrentina. 


To Spring. 


Novelette, F major. 
Romance, F-sharp. 

Canzonetta. 


Brook. 

The Flatterer. 
Scarf Dance. 


Liszt : 

Liebestriiume. No. 3. 
Maiden’s Wish (Chopin). 


Gondoliera. 
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MAKERS OF MUSIC: BIOGUAI'HICAL SKETCHES 
OF THE GREAT COMPOSERS. By R. Fabqu- 
h arson Suakp. Imported by Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, fl.75. 

As indicated by the title, this is a hook of biography, 
and include* the celebrities from Barb to Grieg, and is 
illustrated by portraits, facsimiles of antographs and 
music manuscripts, and chronological snmmaries of the 
works of each composer, making in all a very handy 
book. The biographical matter is written in an inter¬ 
esting manner. 


“Temple of Art,” as some call the Bayreuth Theater, 
built especially to furnish a place for the ideal represen¬ 
tation of Richard Wagner’s great dramatic works. The 
main portion of the book, nearly 400 pages, is devoted 
to an analysis of the poems and music of the music 
dramas of Wagner, telling the stories and giving special 
care to a presentation of the theories which the com¬ 
poser advocated and the manner in which he developed 
these theories in his works. All the leading motives 
and arias are illustrated by musical examples, and care¬ 
fully analyzed. The final chapter, on “Interpretation,” 
forms a fitting close to this book, which is a distinct con¬ 
tribution to the Wagnerian literature. A bibliography 
of works in the French language bearing on Wagner 
is also included. 


A LOVING-CUP TO DR. MASON. 


JOHN SULLIVAN DWIGHT, BROOK FARMER, 
EDITOR, AND CRITIC OF MUSIC. A Biography 
by Geo roic Wii-lih Cookk. Small, Maynard* Co. 

The name of this Nestor of American mnsic calls np 
the great part of the history of American mnsic. His 
“Jonrnal of Mnsic,” the first number of which wasdated 
April 10, 1852, was a pioneer in its chosen field, and he 
made it an educational power in securing a just recog¬ 
nition of the claims of music as an art. In his time 
•very one looked to him for the right interpretation of 
music, and musicians trusted him as sincerely us did 
the general public. 

His connection with the “Brook Farm” experiment 
of coarse has no direct interest to the mnsician, bnt his 
social and literary relations made np the individuality 
of the mao, and one must know them in order to under¬ 
stand what forces contributed to direct the trend of his 
musical judgment. He was an intimate friend of Long¬ 
fellow, Hawthorne, Lowell, and Holmes. 


BY THE WAY: ABOUT MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
By William Foster Apthorp. 2 vols. Copeland 
A Day. ?1.50. 

The name of Mr. Apthorp is familiar to all onr 
readers from his work as a critic and writer on musical 
subjects. In 1802 he accepted the editorship of the 
analytical programs for the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, then nnder the directorship of 
Mr. Arthur Nikisch. All the readers of these program- 
hooks will recall the department to which the name 
Entr acte ” had been given. In this department the 
editor was allowed free course to inclnde anything that 
he considered wonld be of musical interest to the 
audience, whether relevant to the particular concert at 
hand or net. The contents of the two volnmes men¬ 
tioned above are made np of selections from these 
“ Entr’acte*,” covering a period of five years, np to 1897. 

The first volume is called “ Ahout Mnsic.” The best 
way to give some idea of the character of the book is to 
quote headings. Here are some : Form, Impressionism, 
Music and the Eye, Some Points in Modern Orchestra¬ 
tion, Medicinal Music, The Non-musician's Enjoyment 
of Mnsic, Musical Slips. The second volnme is called 
“ Abont Musicians.” In this volume are a number of 
interesting anecdotes of musical celebrities. “About 
Art in General ” contains some very useful thoughts on 
the subject of the canons of art and on culture. It is a 
book for the library of the mnsician who seeks a wide 
variety in the contents of a single work. 


THE MUSIC DRAMAS OF RICHARD WAGNER AI 
HIS FESTIVAL THEATER IN BAYREUTH 
Albirt Laviosac. Dodd, Mbad & Co. $2.50. 

The author is a member of the faculty of the Cons 
vatoire at Paris, and in the preface says that his aim 1 
been to prepare a book for those Frenchmen who ha 
not made the pilgrimage to Bayrenth. to indicate t 
frame of mind in which the trip should be nndertnk. 
with suggestions as to preliminary studies; in all 
program jnst as useful for American music lovers. ’ 
The first chapter, “ Life in Bayreuth, "explains the ci 
and the conditions which maintain during the festh 
pwiod ; then follows a short biographical sketch 
nagner, wtth an account of the construction of t 


On the seventieth anniversary of his birthday Dr. 
William Mason was presented with a costly loving-cup 
by his pupils. The committee having the presentation 
in charge consisted of E. M. Bowman, chairman ; 
Madame Julia Rive-KiDg, Nahum Stetson,and Samuel S. 
Sauford. The idea originated with Mr. Bowman, whose 
studio in Steinway Hall joins Dr. Mason’s, a most inti¬ 
mate and trusted friend and pupil, working hand-in- 
hand with him for the propagation of the Mason system. 

The presentation had to be kept a profound secret in 
order not to be defeated by the certain protestations of 
the modest recipient. Consequently only those pupils 
participated in the gift of the loving-cup whose names 
and addresses could he discovered without arousing his 
suspicions. 

An address, however, written by Richard Watson 
Gilder, editor of the “Century,” was presented, to 
which was attached the autographs of all these, and to 
which may yet be added the antographs of all the rest 
of his pupils who wish to congratulate him on the com¬ 
pletion of his three score years and ten. A congratu¬ 
latory letter may be sent directly to Dr. Mason, Steinway 
Hall, New York, or the autograph to E. M. Bowman, 
chairman of the committee, who will see that it is added 
to the address. No further subscriptions are needed. 

The ceremonies of presentation were informal, but 
very pretty and successful. The pupils and a few 
friends, to the number of seventy-five, gathered at four 
o’clock, on Tnesday, January 24th, in the art-room at 
Steinway Hall, and the committee, by subterfuge, got 
the guest down from his studio, where he had been giv¬ 
ing his usual lessons. When he entered the room he 
found himself surrounded by many whom he had not 
seen for years, among them the very first pupil to whom 
he had given lessons in New York. 

The first greetings over, Mr. Bowman escorted the 
guest to the seat of honor between busts of Beethoven 
aud Liszt, on high pedestals, his ideal and his master, 
and, indeed, the suggestion of his musical pedigree, for 
Beethoven taught Czerny, Czerny taught Liszt, and 
Liszt taught Mason. The busts were decorated with 
victors’ wreaths of lanrel, and a similar and very beauti¬ 
ful wreath was suspended directly over Dr. Mason’s 
head. In front of him a miniature mountain, symbol¬ 
izing the struggle of life, had been fashioned, and this 
was covered with lanrel and smilax and studded with 
roses. On the summit, in a bed of laurel, stood the 
loving-cup, and in it a superb hunch of red carnations 
the Doctor’s favorite flower and color. 

Mr. Bowman made the presentation on behalf of the 
pupils, and amoDg other things lie said : “ ‘ Where thou 
(to Dr M ) goest we will go, where thou lodgest we 
will lodge. Dr. Mason was deeply touched by this 
expression of the love and gratitude of his pupils and 
the evident sincerity which had prompted the gift and 
ie good wishes which went with it. He controlled his 
emotions with difficulty and made a most gracious and 
expressive response. Then, at the enthusiastic request 
Present, he went to a piano at the other end of the 
beautiful art room and played his “Silver Spring ” 
and Spring Dawn ” with the same touch and iucom- 
pa able expression which have always characterized his 
performances. Mr. Chas. F. Trethar, the senior mem¬ 


ber of Steinway & Sons, then stepped forward and in a 
graceful speech, voicing the high regard of the house of 
Steinway and their appreciation of Dr. Mason’s loyalty 
to his ideals and his unswerving honesty of purpose 
presented him the Grand piano on which he had so de¬ 
lightfully played. This was surprise number two. After 
the words of acceptance Dr. Mason played again, this 
time his “Serenata,” a piece that has won great popu¬ 
larity. 

Altogether it was a happy occasion, and no compli¬ 
ment was ever more worthily bestowed than this to one 
who has done so much for the American music lover, 
musician, and teacher. May he enjoy many happy 
years of useful activity ! E. M. Bowman. 


WHAT A COMPOSITION MEANS. 


BY G. P. ANDELFINGER. 


A few years ago a famous French composer published 
a piano piece which proved unusually popular, and im¬ 
mediately every one who could play—and some who 
couldn’t—added the composition to his repertoire of 
available program pieces. 

I first heard it played at a concert in Germany, by a 
pupil of the composer, whose rendition was dainty, 
capricious, and fascinating, stirring the audience to 
great enthusiasm. Naturally, that interpretation, origi¬ 
nating, as I supposed, with the composer, came to be my 
ideal; and when I studied the piece later, I strove to gain 
the same effects in the same way. 

Not long afterward, in conversation with a musical 
friend, that particular composition came np for discus¬ 
sion, and he sat down at the piano with the remark, 
“ This is my idea of it; what do you think?” Then 
followed a rendition almost diametrically opposite to 
the one I had heard. As we were good friends, I did not 
hesitate to state my objections to his interpretation, 
with my reasons ; hut imagine my surprise when he an¬ 
swered, “ Bnt my version is that of the composer, for A 
took lessons of her, and A told B, and I heard B play 
it.” 

This little conversation set me to thinking. Could 
it be possible that the same piece was the embodiment 
of two distinct ideas, or had the mental condition of 
the performer at different times so tinged the mnsic 
as to produce two distinct results? Following the 
suggestion still further, How much of the meaning 
of a musical composition depends on the point of view— 
the condition of mental receptivity of the listener ? In 
this particular case the title seemed to me to allow of 
only one idea, hut I found that my conception of the 
“one idea ” differed widely from that of Mr. A and Mr. 
B, and so on through the catalogue. 

Who, then, is to be the final authority? Not the 
composer, certainly, unless each one can get the “artist’s 
proof” of interpretation, for my little experience proved 
that an interpretation, even thrice removed, had grown 
and changed as mnch as the proverbial “Black Crow 
Story.” 

No two people look at a picture or read a hook 
with the same emotions ; and what is true of art and 
literature holds good in mnsic. No two people can give 
the same interpretation to a musical composition, unless 
one of them has his imitative faculty unusually well 
developed. And yet the picture, the book, the mnsic 
itself, does not change. 

The performer has the title to indicate to him the 
character of his work ; he has also the little musical 
sign-posts, put in by the composer to guide him along 
his path ; but beyond that, the interpretation must be 
the result of individuality. The notes alone, the mnsic 
uninterpreted, are only musical anatomy and physiol¬ 
ogy ; the rendering belongs to musical psychology. 

Interpretation is not a simple thing ; it is a composite 
photograph of the original thought and the ideas of the 
performer, retouched by the mentality and spirituality 
of the listener and player at the time of playing. 

If the subject-matter is worthy, he respectful in yon r 
treatment of it. Avoid parrot-like imitation, but let 
intelligence and thought moderate your individuality- 
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pnltCATION and its demands upon the 

® MODERN TEACHER. 


by e. a. smith. 


I. 

Fns many of the thoughts in the following article I 
am indebted to David P. Page, A.M., whose work upon 
‘‘Teaching” recently came into my hands. hile 
idea occurred to me of taking notes, with 
!he view of presenting to the readers of The Etude an 
aonlication of some of the theories advanced, which 
have as mnch value to the teacher of music as to the 
teacher in the public schools. 

In writing these notes I have applied the rule of addi¬ 
tion and subtraction as pleased my fancy ; and with no 
other apology for so much plagiarism than to be of 
some assistance to my fellow-teachers, I herewith present 
the summary of that work. 

Qualifications Necessary for a Successful 
Teacher. 

It is at once assumed that the teacher must have some 
natnral ability, else there would be nothing substantial 
upon which to build. The next supposition is that 
this ability has been developed by study in one or in 
many directions. Then there awaits him the great 
field of experience, in which he may delve to his heart’s 
content. 

In the work of preparation, too great pains can not 
have been taken. “ Knowledge is power”—knowledge 
is the lever that moves the world of thought. Believe 
in yourself, for confidence grows from out such a belief, 
and confidence is one of the qualifications of success. 
Knowledge prepares for doing, and doing is but the out¬ 
growth of knowing. The excuse of “ignorance” will 
not suffice in these days, for it will not correct an error 
which, from the first, ought never to have been made. 

Culture and scholarship should also be allies. They 
form the very basis of fitness for teaching. For them 
thefeare no substitutes, and any scheme of study that 
is pursued at their expense and neglect is fanlty. Cul¬ 
ture is above mere book learning, and scholarship opens 
a wide range of intellectual vision. Together they are 
of infinitely greater worth than any set of rules. The 
latter can be easily supplied ; the former must, at any 
cost, be acquired. The teacher, then, should know more 
than the one study taught. He can not afford to be a 
man of one idea, for breadth and freedom can not be 
imparted when narrowness of horizon has so hemmed 
in his little world that a mole-hill of thought is to him 
Parnassus. 


Object and Compensation of the Teacher. 

The true object of the teacher should be not to seek 
pecuniary emolument alone, hut a desire to be useful in 
the highest degree ; to elevate and to imbue others with 
new ideas and aspirations for better things ; to possess 
lefty ideals, and never to lower the accepted standard. 

The work of teaching may have been taken up from 
necessity, in which case gain is apt to he a primary 
consideration. Guard well against the predominance of 
such motives. Let them occupy a space, but not the 
seat of honor. 

I ‘^° mnc h has been said by others regarding a teacher’s 
°ve for his work that the business side has been quite 
overlooked. A teacher should, at least, have qualified 
e so that he can keep his accounts and can con- 
^nct his affairs in a businesslike manner. For there is 
caiiing, however humble or esthetic, but that it in- 
an ^ transac ^' on °f business. The profound ignor- 
teachers upon this truly important phase 
tion |. tU81 ' n P'' U is no longer a sufficient recommenda- 
rise X teai ' ler to have been a failure in everything 
> an , as a last resort, to fall back upon music solely 

38 8 means of livelihood. 

It - ^ DAL1TY op THK Teacher’s Work. 

**016 tlf conser l ue nce if the child be only able to 
^rvati * U °^ e8 ’ 0r reat * the letters, but powers of ob- 
vatefi '° n ' eora P ar ' son i and perception must be eulti- 
ideaa' s notea or words shall be the vehicle of 
ymbols have no thought or expression in them- 
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selves—they only represent these ; and yet how many 
teachers direct the pupil’s attention to the symbol itself 
as the main thing ? Notes or words merely are but the 
coins of dull mental machines. 

If principles were taught and pupils more fully un¬ 
derstood the nature and use of technical terms and 
signs, in after years, fewer people would be forced 
to confess that “their music represented to them a 
cipher,” because they did not understand it, and could 
get no intelligent meaning from it. It is not the looks 
of the chord, or phrase, or word, so much as the mean¬ 
ing and relationship contained therein. 

Rules and principles are never to be confounded. One 
appeals to the mental forces ; the other to the mechanical. 
Art is free as the winds of heaven. It is never bound 
by ironclad rules. Art creates rules and boundaries, 
but these never circumscribe art, which is boundless, 
exhausting every possible resource that skill and indi¬ 
viduality can lend it. 

Be not satisfied with cropping a little herbage about 
the border, but get at the idea itself—master it, and 
’twill serve you well. Failing in that, you have gained 
but little, and lost in it a lifelong friend. 

In the public schools it has been ascertained by com¬ 
petent authorities that eleven-twelfths of all the chil¬ 
dren in the reading classes do not understand the mean¬ 
ing of the words they read, nor master the sense of the 
lesson. If this condition holds true in reading, how 
much greater must be the tendency when associated 
with musical sounds that are brought to us perhaps by 
only occasional hearing. 

Thought work in music is no less essential than 
thought work in language. And the classic which re¬ 
quires most thought usually receives the least. No 
wonder, then, that upon such a diet the intellect some¬ 
times thrives so poorly. 

It is of as much importance how we study as what 
we study. In the school-room the majority of scholars 
study for the sake of preparing for their recitations, and 
they seem to have no idea of any object beyond that 
recitation. The same condition is manifest in the study 
of music, and no teacher does his best work or whole 
duty so long as he allows such a condition to exist and 
continue. 


Influence and Example of the Teacher. 

As the teacher has much to do with the molding of 
character, his own example should be a living law, in 
arder that a moral elevation of character may inspire all 
his work, for how can a man interpret the deeply relig¬ 
ions and spiritual element aright, and exemplify it in his 
teaching, unless he first perceive it for himself. How 
great the silent power and influence of one’s work ! In¬ 
finity only can measure it, for ’tia eternal. Better far 
that a man devoid of principle seek some other voca¬ 
tion than that of teacher. And yet so many enter the 
ranks of this profession without a thought of any of the 
great questions which must emanate and grow irom out 
his teaching and influence! A teacher’s work docs not 
begin and end with the lesson itself; it begins and ends 
in example. I refer now especially to the effect upon 
character-building, which is the basis of a man s work ; 
for can the hand execute what the character does not 

‘TheXtandard of teaching can never be too high, and 
it is constantly advancing. A teacher who has ceased 
to be an active student has lost the secret ofh.sgreat 
power. He who does not progress is soon left behm . 
But making the best use of the present, may not 
next generation look upon their predecessors as being 
worthy and efficient representatives of their profess on ^ 

There are many native endowment, md^pcusaWe to 
the successful teacher; such as an aptness akm to n 

rinX anticipating the need of the, pupil 

ing that need even before the pupil has become aware 
7 it If one possesses a keenness in the reading of 
human nature, that error may sooner be reached and 
corrected. ^ 

A teacher’s manner has much to do with his success^ 
He can Keen 

observers, Xnd a^upTrficial manner is so flimsy a guise 


that it is quickly seen through. Patience, kindness, 
and encouragement are watchwords that pave the way 
to almost any child’s heart; and if a teacher does not 
possess them for himself, how can he hope to impait 
them to others? 

There must also he in the manner of the teacher a 
certain confidence in his own ability, in order to gain 
the confidence of others ; but this confidence must never 
degenerate into self-conceit, which is unbearable. Self- 
respect also grows out of confidence in one’s self, with¬ 
out which the teacher’s influence is half lost from the 
very first. 

Decision and firmness are also qualities of inestimable 
value. If they are lacking in a person’s nature, they 
should be cultivated, for without them a teacher is sub¬ 
jected to the caprice of every pupil, and, with no definite 
ideas of his own nor firmness necessary to carry them 
out, he is adrift upon the great sea of thought, blown 
about by every changing wind, so that purpose is frus¬ 
trated and best results are never obtained. 

The moral principle should be deeply engrafted in the 
mind of every teacher. He should be conscientious to a 
high degree, and do right, not alone because others may 
think it right, but because it is right. Pupils respect 
such principle and honor it, and never forget it. Un¬ 
consciously the spirit of it is imparted to the manner of 
the teacher, and its silent influence is far more potent 
than mere words. 

(This article will be concluded in “ The Elude " for April ) 


THE PEOPLE TO CULTIVATE. 


BY WILLIAM BKNBOW. 


Every teacher has been interviewed more or less fre¬ 
quently as to some “ pointers ” in regard to getting 
pupils. In a general way a good hit has been said on 
this subject from what may be termed its extensive side. 
It is very well to say that you must make a circle of 
friends, that you must give recitals and play at church 
sociables, etc., but it takes some experience to find out 
just what kind of people are most worth cultivating. 

One who has gone through the mill can not have 
failed to observe that there are three people in every 
community who are particularly valuable allies viz., 
the school-teacher, the clergyman, and the singer. 

There is a double reason for this. They will help you 
both to “ make business ” and, what is just as important, 
they will help to broaden yonr horizon and pnt and 
keep you in touch with the intelligent judgment of the 
community in regard to musical matters. 

This article will consider the first of the three people 
mentioned, the school teacher, who can teach one a 
great deal about the practical application of the best 
educational theories. 

Much that one reads in the current musical journals 
about pedagogics in connection with music is specula¬ 
tive moonshine. Now, the books the school-teacher 
studies and upon which she is examined are works 
dealing with the practical, utilitarian side of teaching. 

She is like the marine who perhaps does not know 
how to adjust the range-finder by logarithms, but does 
know how to aim and to fire the gun according to direc¬ 
tions from his superior officer. 

The proportion of people in the world who can inter¬ 
est the child’s mind is exceedingly small, and we are 
iust beginning to find it out. Now, the average school¬ 
teacher has had normal training in this very subject, 
and has had the best experience and advantages in usiDg 
and in devising expedients to catch and to hold the 
attention and interest of the pupil. 

The drier the subject, the more sauce you must add, 
and the smaller the dose. In fact, the pupil will take 
to it all the better if you can dilute it enough to let 
him sip it through a straw. 

Again the school-teacher, because of her habits of 
study makes a faithful and intelligent pnpil to have in 
one’s class. And because of her prestige, she can often 
influence those under her instruction to come in yonr 
direction when they want to lake music lessons. 

Wbat is more, school teach ere are in the habit of com- 
narinc notes among themselves about matters of this 
kind and if you are successful with your first school- 
teacher as a pnpil it will not he long before others 
come ; and thereby you spread the circle of your prestige 
_like compound interest. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE EAR. 


,11V r. O. SHINN. 

| Ksa.1 at the annual meeting of the Incorporated Society 
of Musician* of (treat Britain.] 

WHBS we nay that an individual possesses certain 
artistic taatea, we mean that he takes pleasure in the 
routemplatioi), the study, or the practice of some form 
of fine art. If this be painting, we know be must pos¬ 
sess an eye peculiarly sensitive to the harmonious 
blending and combination of colors; if poetry, that he 
must prmess a power of imagination to clothe and to 
shape, according to his owu individual experiences, the 
creation* of the poet ; and if music, that he must pos¬ 
sess ao ear which is susceptible to the beauty of melody, 
to the richne* of harmony, and to the subtle varieties of 
orchestral color. Thns we recognize that the funda¬ 
mental condition of an artistic nature, whichever phase 
of art he in question, is a sensibility or susceptibility to 
external presentations of art-materials and art-forms, 
ami a* a result of the special form of sensation and the 
corresponding impression which these presentations 
produce, a creation in individuals possessing this 
artistic nature of various emotions nnd feelings. 

It follows, therefore, that in every scheme of art- 
edumtion, although difference of opinion may exist as 
to the relative values of some of the subjects tanght 
and the right method of teaching, there can absolutely be 
no difference of opinion as to the fonndation-stone of the 
whole fabric ; and this may be described ns the develop¬ 
ing and training to its fullest possible extent, in some 
rational and comprehensive manner, the special organ 
Which is employed in receiving and retaining the par¬ 
ticular form of art impression. 

The mn'• ctan's language is sound, his words are chords, 
his grammar the study of harmony, his sentences nielo 
dies, and his poems nnd plays range from a “Lied 
otioe Worts ’’ to a symphony. A well trained musician, 
like a well educated man, most possess an extensive 
vocabulary ; that is, he must possess a knowledge of the 
sound and nature of Die raw material, such ns intervals, 
chorda, and rhythms employed in rnnsic. He should lie 
able to recall mentally the sound of these when their 
signs are presenter! in musical notation, and also to 
asrociate the correct sign when the sound is heard. 

This Is Die key to reading rnnsic, jnst as the power to 
recall the meaning of words is the key to reading ordi¬ 
nary literature j and this power of reading rnnsic, which, 
above every other power, characterizes the mnsician, is 
dependent entirely npon the cultivation of the memory 
in connection with the materials—that is, the sounds nnd 
rhythms—employed in rnnsic. I do not say the aujru of 
thii-e materials, hot the sound of the material associated 
with the signs. 

Let ns begin at the beginning. What is meant by a 
knowledge of the “Elements of Music”? Is this a' 
knowledge of descriptions, definitions, notations! signs 
and pictures? No! The real “Element* of Music” 
are represented by differences of pitch, differences of 
relative lengths, and difference* of grouping by means of 
varied accentuation ; and a knowledge of these elements 
means the ability to recognize and todistinguish thesedif- 
lerenees of pitch, of length, of grouping by their sound 
ami then to assoctate them with their correct names and 
signs. AU the signs employed have a musical meaning 
a meaning in sound which appeals to the ear. This 
musical meaning in educational parlance is the “Thing” • 
its name and notatioual representation “Signs” for the' 

"Thin,; “ The Thing existed first of all, and the associa¬ 
tion of it with a descriptive name anil musical sign was 
a Uter operation-a result of the desire to refer to and 
speak about the Thing But toimagine that a knowledge 
of these namrwand signs, without the ability to associate 
them with their corresponding Thing in sound is 
knowledge of music, L, as shsnrd a* believing that a 
knowledge of the terms “red ” and “blue ” witLm 

abDity to distinguish the different colors, U a £££ 
of color ; or of round and square, without the ability to 

W^n’w !' re "‘ * b,,> *"* “ * kD0 "'^ of fL 

W hen we come to consider the knowledge „f harmony 
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and the higher studies leading to composition, similar 
misconceptions and equally false ideals prevail. Har¬ 
mony treats of chords, their classification and progres¬ 
sion ; yet we do not known chord until we know it by its 
sound. To know its name, and the manner of writing 
it in musical notation, is useful and for some purposes 
absolutely necessary ; but they are matters to be studied 
after we have learned the real nature of the Thing, which 
is the sonnd of the chord. 

Let us now turn to the materials of rnnsic—the real 
elements of music—and note the directions in which the 
discriminative power of the ear is exercised with regard 
to these. 

The simplest form of musical thought is a melody, and 
the simplest form of melody would be that in which all 
the notes were of equal length. We should then have 
only two aspects to consider— first, differences of pitch ; 
and, second, differences of accentuation. 

We will take relative pitch first. This, I believe, may be 
most advantageously studied by taking middle C as the 
starting-point. First, it is the base line from which the 
two staves shonld be taught; and, second, standing as it 
does on the boundary-line between the treble and the 
bass, exercises starting from it may be given in either 
treble or bass clefs. In addition to these special reasons 
the adoption of a constant starting note may help to cul¬ 
tivate the pupil’s sense of absolute pitch, Bhonld he pos¬ 
sess the elementary germ of such. 

The next thing is to train the ear to distinguish and 
to retain the sound of the different notes of the major 
scale when these are struck immediately after C. The 
next step would be the writing from dictation of melo¬ 
dies of three equal notes starting from C and proceeding 
upward (C, P, A). After this it is well for the student 
to learn to discriminate the different scale sounds when 
the npper C is sounded. The effect of intervals calcu¬ 
lated downward is sufficiently different to disturb the 
beginner until lie has had them presented to him in that 
light. A further test in this direction would be melo¬ 
dies of three consecutive notes starting from the upper 
C and proceeding downward. 

Having studied intervals calculated both upward and 
downward, our exercises may now be more free in their 
progression. We may begin with either the npper or 
lower C, and, provided we limit onr range to the octave 
between these two notes, may proceed in any direction, 
and may extend onr exercises to the length of four equal 
notes. 

At this point I would introduce and bring into em¬ 
ployment the bass clef. In doing this we may proceed 
on exactly similar lines as we did with the treble, 
transposing everything an octave lower, hut of course 
the time taken in covering the ground would be con¬ 
siderably less, as the difficulty of discriminating the 
various intervals has been largely overcome. 

The ground which we have now traversed would cover 
several lessons, and although I should not introduce at 
first exercises presenting a combination of difficulties in 
differences of pitch, rhythm, and relative lengths yet 
these elements might most advantageously be iutro- 
dneed separately, simnltaneonsly witli the exercises in 
pitch. Explanations and exercises indifferent rhythms 
or grouping by means of periodic accentuation, would 
come first. The regular reiteration of the same note 
with a strong periodic accent, grouping them in twos 
threes, or fours, would show the division of music into 
m mil P«rt>ons. The introduction of the bar-line to 
mark the boundaries of these divisions, and to indicate 
he place of the strong accent, would then follow as a 
na nra! necessity. This would introduce the distin- 

fime E„ C ^ r8Cteri8tiC80f dUple ’ * riple ’ EBd 
tike tZ r T™** iD Criminating these might 
e the form of melodies of equal notes grouped in 
fferent ways, the pnpil to state the form of grouping 
after hearing then, played. When he can do this lie 
ter h Sa , 1<5 *° understand real meaning of the 

“ PU -"'"I"' « 

The other element we have to consider, and to train 
the ear in discriminating, is relative length. In all our 
previous exercises the notes have been of equal leD X 
. before starting dictation exercises the pupil knew^be 

.»! .... .... o„ h , .J, » ~ £ 


ferent form might he employed in our exercises on dif. 
ferent occasions. This would show their values to be 
purely relative. If, however, he does not possess this 
knowledge, then he must at first employ only one form 
of note—the whole note—until he has been introduced 
to subdivisions of this standard. So soon as this has 
taken place, he should make use of his new possession by 
adopting different notes—as half-notes, quarters— as his 
standard of length. 

The simplest exercises in discriminating notes of dif¬ 
ferent lengths, and which may be introduced simultane¬ 
ously with the earliest exercises in pitch and rhythm 
shonld consist of three or four beats in which both whole 
and half-notes are introduced. By subdividing different 
heats a very large number of varieties are obtained, but 
only the more useful ones need he taken. 

So soon as these differences of relative pitch, periodic 
grouping, and relative length can be correctly recorded 
from dictation, we have made a fair start in recognizing 
in their true nature something of the real elements of 
rnnsic, and we may immediately proceed to give tests in 
which they are combined, and it is not difficult to gradu¬ 
ally increase the severity of the tests. Keys other than 
C may be introduced, although their keynote should in 
every case be calculated from middle C by the pnpil. 
Our range of melody might he extended to a twelfth, 
although any single melody need not cover the whole 
ground, and they may he extended to three or four mea¬ 
sures in length, as well as introduce dotted notes and 
quarter-notes. The minor key, with its characteristic 
intervals and varieties of upper tetrachord, shonld be in¬ 
troduced in due course. But in introducing any new diffi¬ 
culty, one great principle should never he lost sight of, 
and that is of taking only one step at a time. If we intro¬ 
duce a new difficulty of rhythm or relative length, the 
difficulties of intervals and pitch should he reduced to a 
minimum, so that we may concentrate most of our atten¬ 
tion toward the chief difficulty ; while if the intervals 
present uncommon or difficult features, the rhythm 
should he perfectly obvious. So far as possible new dif¬ 
ficulties shonld he presented in isolation, and first of all 
conquered in that condition before they are combined 
with other forms of difficulty, otherwise failure is inevi¬ 
table. 

I will now pass to a brief consideration of a method of 
training for the discriminating of notes in combinations, 
and of short progressions of these. After a pnpil has 
undergone a melodic training in intervals, combinations 
in two parts ought not to present serious difficulties; 
but as some pupils do find them somewhat of a stum¬ 
bling-block, it is worth while renewing the method in 
which they may most advantageously be presented to 
him. 

First should come the perfect fourth and perfect fifth, 
carefully contrasted, as pupils often confuse the sound 
of these two intervals. Then the major and minor third, 
then the major and minor sixth. This completes the 
list of concordant intervals, as the octave will hardly re¬ 
quire special attention. These should first he studied 
with C as the lower note. Then they should be played 
at various pitches, and the knowledge of the sound of 
them tested in these three different ways : (1) The pupil 
should describe the interval without giving any alpha¬ 
betic names ; (2) given the lower note, he shonld name 
the upper; and (3) given the upper note, he should 
name the lower. 

From the concordant intervals we pass to the dis¬ 
cordant ones. The most helpful, aud I believe the 
most satisfactory, manner of presenting these to the 
pupil is always to associate them with some form oi 
resolution, at least in the first instance. Not only will 
this method bring before him the natural and correct 
progression of the notes, but it will introduce him to 
that fundamental law of harmony which states that* 
discord requires resolution. With this end in view the 
dimiuished fifth should be followed by a third, while the 
same interval, with the notation changed so as to make 
it an augmented fourth, should he followed by a sixth 
The fact that these intervals and their resolutions are 
inversions of one another shonld be drawn to the pupd s 
notice. 

When presenting the interval of the minor seventh, 
the upper uote may be shown to fall a second. The 


seventh and minor ninth are best shown in 
2 connection with the octave, while the minor 
nd and the major second might he contrasted, but 
Resolved. All these should be first mastered from 
C° bat afterward tested at different pitches, and by 
similar methods as were employed in connection with 
the concordant intervals. Exercises in two parts, con¬ 
sisting of three or four notes, should now he written 
from dictation. In order to vary the tests as much as 
possible, and yet keep within the limits of the pupil’s 
powers, we may occasionally play a longer exercise in 
two parts, in which the lower part only is to he written 
by the pupil. This will teach him how to concentrate 
his attention in one special direction in the presence of 
other distractions. 

I must now pass on to a consideration of tests in 

three parts. 

Here we are introduced immediately to several forms 
of complete chords. These include the major, minor, 
and diminished triads. The major and minor forms 
shonld be studied first with C as the bass note, and then 
the different inversions introduced. Then should come 
the dimiuished triad and its inversions. 

There are several methods of testing the knowledge 
of the sound of these, and each may be applied either 
when the chord is in “ close ” or “ extended ” position : 
(1) Retaining C as a bass note, the different varieties of 
triads and their inversions may be played above aud 
written in fall from dictation ; (2) a similar test with C 
as the highest note; (3) a similar test with C as the 
middle note; and (4) to play the chords at any pitch, 
and their name, hut not alphabetic notes, required. 

The writing of three-part dictation introduces us to 
the special difficulty of perceiving a middle part, and as 
the ability to hear and follow middle parts is of such 
vital importance to all musicians, and especially to 
those who have to train choirs and orchestras, a few 
words as to the best methods of overcoming this diffi¬ 
culty may not be out of place. The simplest exercise 
which it would be possible to give for the purpose of 
directing the attention to the middle part would be a 
succession of three-part chords in which the two outside 
parts remained constant, hut the middle one varied, and 
the student to abstract the middle part. In tests of this 
kind, the special difficulty is the fixing the attention on 
the middle part in isolation, and it is quite justifiable in 
the first tests given in this form to slightly press out 
this part, After facility has been gained in such exer¬ 
cises, we may proceed to vary two parts, leaving one 
stationary ; and eventually we may vary all three. 

• "hen we come to consider four-part dictation, we 
have to encounter two inner parts, and onr difficulties 
are considerably increased. In fact, to write down four- 
part dictation with correct inner parts is a most severe 
test, and one in which many pupils, even after consider¬ 
able practice, will fail. In such cases, if we find onr 
pupil s ears unable to successfully grapple with the 
'fficnlties presented, we should he satisfied with correct 
outside parts and figures under the bass to describe the 
chords. 

In fonr-part dictation we are able to present in a 
a 'r j complete state all the discords employed in music, 
® in doing this I should proceed along similar lines to 
v^laidffimn when introducing the dissonant inter- 
... * s i invariably present them in connection 
one of the more common forms of resolution. 


hereof edes '® n “U3ic study to learn to play a num- 
son PleCe8 on a cer tain instrument, to sing certain 
awak' ° r * 4 4 ° ^ earn to know music ? If you have not 
two eDed to the fact that the distinction between the 
try ^ a Ver y 8 re at one, think over the idea now, and 

Which u°' de a ' m governs your study to-day, and 

« shall govern it in the future. 

true ai D ° W mns * c ’ n °t merely to play it, shonld he the 
be in j 0 °* mns ' c study. One does not wish always to 
**cured tutelage, but independence can not be 

into hia'rY^ ° De k nows his subject, until it has gone 
actg Th ' * and ba9 ** e 'P ed to mold his thoughts and 
tb»t Am * * trUe mnsica l culture, and is the culture 
encan teachers and students of music need. 
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BY FLORENCE M. KING. 


One of the first shocks that come to the painstaking, 
earnest pupil in instrumental music who is on dress pa¬ 
rade is the unmistakable preference in all audiences for 
the vocal frame. I always try to prepare my pnpil for 
this ordeal, by urging upon him the countless resources 
of his branch of the science. I recall to his mind the 
soothing power of certain tender “songs without words ” 
—the unspeakable attachment one feels for a beloved 
piano or violin. There is something almost human in 
it as a friend in need, as the key to a brand-new world of 
sensations. Nature has been wonderfully chary in the 
distribution of phenomenal voices, but a person born 
with a musical sense, a spirit of determination, and a 
good pair of hands can really always give odds to the 
possessor of a voice and come out even. A voice is pre¬ 
carious property. One is its bond slave, is forced to eat, 
to drink, and to sleep at its fell command, or—presto ! it 
takes nnto itself the wings of a dove and flies away. No 
such contingencies arise with those valuable servants, 
the fingers. All they ask is regularity of exercise and 
good, common, every-day care, and they are always 
yonrs to command. Yet the fact remains that, armed as 
one may be in the way of being forewarned, it is, to say 
the least, aggravating to a player to see an audience in 
rapt and reverential attention to a young prima donna 
who warbles some song of the day in a voice several de¬ 
grees removed from the Metropolitan Opera standard, 
and then become aware of the festive chatter the minute 
that he sits down to the piano, and note that all the 
combined brilliancy and neatness of the Chopin Nocturne 
“thirds” and Henselt’s “intervals” in that “sweet 
little thin g,” “If I were a Bird,” fail to arouse any 
enthusiasm. The audience turns a deaf ear to Chanri- 
nade’s “ Pirrettes” and other ballet music whose fairy, 
lilt-like syllabub is only the result of long and patient 
whipping beforehand. 

As a matter of fact, there is no comparison in the 
methods of work of the vast majority of students of in¬ 
strumental music and the vocalists. In daily stint, the 
care of detail, the regard for phrasing and tone-coloring, 
for exactness, for nicety of expression, and truthfulness 
of time, for touch and technic, your instrumental pupil 
is far and away the best worker. I am speaking, of 
course, within the bounds of the finished and unfinished 
amateur. In point of fact, to those outside the pale, 
music only means one thing, and that is singing. Even 
then the tune does not matter ; the voice cuts no great 
figure, just so they can hear the “ words ’ ! 

Always beware of the being who assures yon he is 
“passionately fond of music.” He is fooling thee! 
for he means vocal music. 

I shall always remember having played Mendelssohn’s 
“Spring Song,” as one of my numbers at a very 
“swell” musieale in one of our smaller cities, and of 
being greeted at its conclusion by the shining light of 
the town, an embryo member of Congress, serene in all 
the dignity of a faultless evening attire, with a smile on 
his lip, but dire disappointment in his eye, “ But I was 
waiting for the song.” He had missed all that delicious 
theme for want of articulated sound ! Another beacon 
light of society assured me. after ^^at I was pleased to 
consider a very happy rendition of the Schubert Losa 
monde ” Impromptu, that he was wild about music but 
that he must admit that he would just as lief hear two 
hoards rubbed together as a person play on the piano 

A musical society of which I was a member came to 
grief upon this very Charybdis. In a moment of weak¬ 
ness we voted in one solo vocalist, purely for social 
reasons The young woman sang execrably, yet, would 

Lolutd, Of mo.ici.nlj plnjera. oor cocl.M «»«'•* 
recalled for two or three and the only encores of the 
evening The uncertainty of musical temper is prover¬ 
bial. The club became torn with internee,ne war and 
its days were numbered. 

Instrumental music, like virtne, must be ite own re¬ 
ward. If you do not love it enough lor lU own sake, 


yon have a hard road to travel. Every man to his taste, 
and mnsical journals cautiously admit that vocal 
concerts pay better than instrumental. Music halls 
attest the fact, and the mortal who tries the experiment 
learns, from the depths of bitter experience, that he has 
little to expect from the galleries or pit unless he he a 
Joachim or a Paderewski. 


A COMMON-SENSE CHAT. 


One of the greatest errors of teaching lies in giving to 
pupils too difficult music. And there is in a pupil no 
more unreasonable and injurious fault than the impatient 
wish to attempt work for which he has neither the neces¬ 
sary technic nor the artistic intelligence. 

The evil is a common one,—more common than some 
may suppose,—and usually arises from the ambition of 
the pupil or from the indiscreet zeal of the teacher. It 
is impossible to say too much against it. 

Consider some of its effects. What sort of phrasing, 
rhythm, and expression can lie expected from a player 
beset with insurmountable difficulties? Punctuation 
and phrasing will be neglected, the rhythm will he 
broken, and the whole composition taken at too slow a 
tempo. 

As a technical exercise, too difficult a work can hardly 
be profitable. The least of its bad results is stiffness, 
which means paralysis of all one’s forces. . Schumann 
counseled young musicians never to play a composition 
with which they did not feel themselves perfectly 
familiar and at ease. An eminent professor once said, 
“ Do not play anything that is not play to you.” 

But some may object that progress is only the result 
of effort. If one makes no attempt at conquering diffi¬ 
culties, they will remain unconquered. True enough ; 
only do not forget that exercises and 6tndes exist, as 
well as “pieces,” so called. Observe, now, the logical 
progress ; technical ability must first lie gained in exer¬ 
cises, then strengthened in (dudes, and finally developed 
in compositions of every sort. 

This recalls the answer given to a correspondent of 
one of the Paris journals, who asked, “ What are the 
most difficult works for the piano?” Replies poured 
in ; some named the Liszt transcriptions, and the like ; 
others the difficulties of interpretations of Chopin, 
Schumann, Brahms. But the one which was accepted 
read : “ To play anything well is the hardest task.” 

A truism, is it? Perhaps. Nevertheless it is wiBe to 
appeal now and then to common sense, which is, alter 
all, the rarest sense.— “L'Arl Musical .” 


PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION. 


The annual prize essay contests, instituted some 
years ago by the publisher of The Etude, have always 
attracted considerable attention. This year we shall 
follow the usual custom, and announce that we will 
receive essays for this contest until April 1st. The 
competition is open to all, without any restrictions. 

Articles of a historical or biographical nature will not 
be considered. Essays in praise of music will not be of 
any value in this contest. Let the topic chosen Vie one 
that is practical, that bears directly on the work of the 
music-teacher, and that will give him ideas such as will 
tend to make him a more capable and successful teacher. 
While hut four prizes will be awarded, we hope that all 
the essays sent in will be good enough to lie used at 
some time in The Etude. Stories will not he consid¬ 
ered as available for prizes. The articles Bhonld not 
contain more than 1500 words. A contestant may enter 
more than one essay. 

Address all essays to The Etude, 1708 Chestnut 
Street, Station A, Philadelphia, Pa., beingcareftil togive, 
in full, the name and address of the writer on the manu¬ 
script, and marking it “ For Prize Essay Competition.” 

The following prizes are offered : 



.$25.00 


. 20.00 
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*' I am a constant reader of Thu Etude; have been 
eery much interested in yonr 1 Letters to Teachers.’ 

*• Who i* the best authority on scales and arpeggio 
work? There seems to be difference of opinion in regard 
to the fingering of certain scales, minor especially ; 
whn h is the most used form of the minor scale ; is it not 
tbs Harmonic? Some think that the Melodic should be 
tnngbt equally as much as the Harmonic. Are not tbe 
fingerings different for both forms? Walter Macfarren’s 
‘Scales and Arpeggios,’ published by Ashdon, have been 
rrcnm mender! to me very highly. Do yon know the 
work, and is it tbe best? 

What stndies would yon recommend fora pupil who 
had finished the third grade, but who bad taken no 
other mn«ic with the first three-grade books, knows 
nothing of Czerny or Bach, nor anything else like stndies, 
hut who does know the scales very well, somewhat of 
the arpeggios, and who could not take the time or money 
for long-extended study, bnt who, in the shortest possi¬ 
ble time, wished to make herself a somewhat intelligent 
musician? Conld she bike a little Czerny or Bach? 
What do yon think wonld be the best for her to study ? 
1 am very often troubled in knowing what is the best 
course to follow in such cases. Conld yon recommend 
anr one instruction hook for an occasional pnpil wbo 
will have but the most limited time and wishes to get 
just a little understanding of music?” 


I have not seen the scale and arpeggio work which 
yon mention. In regard to scales on the theoretical side, 
I think yon will find the teaching in the “Primer of 
Music,” by Dr. Mason and myself, very good. Then, 
with regard to scale forms and the manner of treating 
them for practice, I recommend yon, by all odds, to take 
Vol. II of Dr. Mason's “Touch and Technic.” This 
work Is very Hindi condensed,and yon will have to read 
It with a great deal of attention and carry ont the direc¬ 
tions with a great deal of care before yon will realize 
how extremely comprehensive and productive it is. 
All the forms and scales given thereare to be carried out 
in all the keys, and yon will find material in them suffi¬ 
cient to occupy the scale practice of the student so long 
as she live*. 


The arpeggio system of Dr. Mason is wholly pecnlia 
tohim. His changes upon the diminished chordarever; 
novel and interesting also ; they are practiced by pnpil 
with great interest and nre of tbe utmost possible advan 
tage to the fingers. Many teachers are now preparing 
bonks containing arpeggios with directions for accentin) 
them. Dr. Mason was tbe originator of this treatment 
and he has carried it ont in a much more thorough anr 
workmanlike way than any one else can, because thi 
copyright on the Mnson work prevents the othere frorr 
doing some things they wonld like to do. I say to yon, 
as I have said to many others, it is a discouraging cir 
cnmstanre that American teachers have not had the 
sense to appreciate these principles of Dr. Mason, which 
have been >«f»re the public so many years, and which 
have been indorsed by the greatest possible authorities 
if any authority is needed beyond the common sense oi 
tbe teacher. Latterly I am pleased to know that the 
Masoo system is making extraordinary progress, and 
that it bids fair to enjoy a very honorable place in Ameri¬ 
can practice for generations to come. 

The minor scales are played in several different ways. 
Mr. Carl Faelten, the distinguished teacher in Boston 
tenches the minor wales in seven or eight different ways 
as he explained in Ths Etudr for September, W 
for ordinary practice -t seems to me the forms in Mason’s 
hook are, perhaps, sufficient. 

If the pupil you mention has completed the third 
grade well, go on with tbe fourth, and learn the best of 
thejelect'ons contained in the ‘'Third- and Fourth- 

my First and Second Books of Phrasiniz ” in 3 

^ "2 w”nt m™ 

of !hl r , 1 ” 0t reCOB,raeod « he Edition of any 

ol the Czerny studies, because the best of then, 

already in these books and the time can be berier ocr” 

pied as already indicated Ifherte i • ■ • eroccn - 
3 umaiea. irher technic is insufficient 
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dose her thoroughly with arpeggios and two-finger exer¬ 
cises of the Mason system. 

No one instruction hook can he recommended for a 
pnpil, for instruction books are an impossible affair, 
owing to tbe arbitrary succession of exercises, studies, 
and pieces. In tbe collection of “ pieces ” referred to, 
yon have some very profitable and pleasing music, and 
in the Mason exercises yon have all tbe exercises a 
student needs. Yon can apportion as much or little of 
one or the other according to your judgment as to what 
the pupil needs. 

It is very difficult to say what is the best thing for a 
pupil who only wants to learn a little. As a matter of 
fact, a great many pupils seem to be in this fix. I am 
inclined to think that, after such a pupil has learned to 
read music by playiDg a little of the first- and second- 
grade 1 >ooks, she can go on with a few exercises to im¬ 
prove her fingering, and take one pleasing piece after 
another, which she must study thoroughly and learn 
well. This will probably be more satisfactory to her 
than going through the instruction book. With refer¬ 
ence to yonr organ question, see that department in The 
Etude. 

“ 1. How many lessons ought a beginner—say, a child 
of seven—of average ability to be given before giving her 
a book to read from ? 

“ 2. What ought one to expect from a child of that age 
who has taken lessons ten months, one lesson a week ? 

“3. In what time should the average child finish Book 
I of yonr ‘Standard Graded Course’? 

“4. Shonld one, right from the beginning, give exer¬ 
cises to develop each part of tbe hand? For instance, a 
little two-finger work, wrist work, exercises to stretch 
the fingers, scales, etc.; of course, not all at once, but 
jnst the different parts of the hand.” 


xi ia impoHHiine to answer your 








depends. Mr. Faelten, in his fundamental training, 
occupies almost the first year in drilling the pupils in the 
elements of notation—that is to say, during the first 
year he is seeking to make them good readers, which he 
does by taking time-elements, scales, melody, etc., and 
later on the chord relations ; so that it is only after at 
least six months that the pnpil begins to have the com¬ 
plete staff, and to read music in the ordinary way. 

Other teachers give a certain amount of training after 
the manner of the “ tonic sol fa, ” until the elementary 
musical perceptions have been formed, and the pnpil 
begins to comprehend enough to do for herself. In my 
“Twenty Lessons to a Beginner ” I have used about ten 
lessons before introducing tbe staff. 

One lesson a week is too little for a child of. seven 
years. It would be ranch better for her to have at least 
two, and, if possible, four, until she has learned to 
analyze and to practice intelligently ; but, to answer 
yonr question jnst as it stands, I shonld say that the 
child of seven, taking lessons ten months, one lesson a 
week, wonld jnst about complete Book I of the “Stan¬ 
dard Graded Course” ; with two lessons a week this 
wonld he completed in six months. 

I do not advise giving too many different things to 
practice in the early stages. If the pupil has the rudi¬ 
ments of tone production, that is to say, the two finger 
exercises, with a certain amount of chord practice,-this 
I wonld have for one part of their work ; then I would 
give them scales or arpeggios to the amount of fifteen 
or twenty minutes a day practice. The remainder of 
the rime might be occupied with work in the “Standard 
Graded Course ” and a part of a piece. As a rule a 
child is not able to practice more than about an hour a 
day or an hour and a half at most; and if yon divide it 
up too much yon will accomplish very little in any one 

10 ° iDdefinite - If y0U wi]1 *<*te about 

motion fT ’• ^ y °" “ 0re deflnite inf «- 

2, ? /! 1D8,anCe ’ if 1 ?a - V that I h»ve an advanced 

“ nd . 68 ' re narue six Pieces that such a pnpil 
g o be able to play any time when called npon of 

likeThie 7 Mp Perhap9 ’ mention something 

mce thm. Bach Prelude and Fngue in C-sharp major 

Beethoven, some good sonata, such as “The Appassion- 


ata ” ; Chopin, “The Third Ballade” ; Schumann,“The 
Second Kreisleriana,” or “ The Etudes Symphoniques”- 
Liszt, “ Au Bord d’un Source,” and the Schubert-Liszt 
“Belief in Spring.” A pupil able to play these in a 
satisfactory manner would be equal to playing well a i) 
tbe stndies of the ten grades, and would also be expected 
to have played at least six other pieces by each one of 
the authors in this list, and very likely wonld have 
played a number of other pieces by Chopin and Schu¬ 
mann. 

If you wish to limit this to an advanced pupil of the 
seventh grade I should say the Bach Prelude and 
Fngne in C-minor; Sonata in C-minor, opus 10, bv 
Beethoven; the Chopin Nocturne in G-minor, opus 
37 ; the Schumann “ Fancy Pieces,” opns 12, and the 
Schubeit-Liszt “Hark, Hark, the Lark”; also anch 
pieces as Moszkowski’s “Shooting Stars,” Tarantelle’s 
Waltz in A-flat, etc. I do not know whether these 
answers will do you any good ; at all events, it is the 
best I can do at this moment. 


“I have been much troubled about the use of the 
thumb in the Mason system of 1 Touch and Technic.’ 

“ I am notsatisfied with the explanation and examples 
that I have received from my teacher (or, peihaps, I have 
not been receptive enough), and I do not feel like teach¬ 
ing to my pupils what I do not thoroughly understand 
myself. I have studied Shimer’s 1 Preparatory Touch 
and Technic.’ 

“If it is possible for yon to take the time to make it 
plain to me, I would be under great obligations to you. 

“How is the thumb used in the ‘ down-arm ’ and 
‘up-arm’ touch, in the ‘up-hand’ and ‘up-finger’ 
touch, elastic and mild staccato ? ” 


In the “clinging touch ” the thumb is raised and low¬ 
ered from the joint near the wrist, moving up and down 
in the vertical plane of the key. In this exercise I ad¬ 
vise that the thumb be raised liberally, as, for instance, 
II inches above the keys. The free motion of the thnmb 
on its own joint is of the utmost importance, and, when 
the thumb touches, the arm should remain entirely qniet. 
In the “down-arm” touch the thumb has no activity 
at all. When the arm falls npon this finger the thnmb 
is braced and takes a touch like all other fingers and is 
relaxed at the end of the performance ; the same in the 
“ up-arm ’’ touch. The point of the thumb is in contact 
with the keys, and, when the arm springs up, of course 
the thnmb goes with it, having first delivered the stroke, 
which, in this case, comes from the triceps muscle in 
the upper arm. In the “finger-elastic” touch the 
thnmb is struck upon the key by moving upon its own 
joint at the wrist, the same as in the first case described, 
and at the same time the other joints of the thnmb are 
flexed in the same way as the thumb folds around the 
hand on to the fingers. In the “staccato” touch, as 
taught at Stuttgart, the thumb is not moved at all, bnt 
the hand springs up. I make use of the terms “ down- 
arm” and “ up-arm,” hut I do not make use of the 
terms “down hand ” and “ up-hand.” I consider them 
inconvenient and of no practical use. There are cases 
in which a staccato is played by tbe hand springing away 
from the keys, and this might he called an “ np-hand 
touch, but the force of the tone in this instance is either 
the finger-points or else the triceps muscle, or both ; and 
the term “up-hand” in this case directs the attention 
to the wrong part of the apparatus. 

In passage playing the thumb moves up and down on 
the joint near the wrist, moving in the vertical plane of 
the key. In scale and arpeggio playing the thumb 
passes under the hand sufficiently far to touch the kef 
it is over. In the “elastic” touch the thumb flexes in 
all its joints. There is also a very fast action ol the 
thumb, which is the same as tbe one first mentioned, 
only the motion is smaller and lighter, and can therefore 
he made more rapidly. You get it, for instance, in Bio 
trill with the thnmb and second finger. I hope I ba'e 
made this clear. 


—The question of musical mnemonics is au interest 
ing one. Rubinstein once said that his memory ne'er 
failed him until he passed his fiftieth year. Musicis® 
noted afterward that when lapses occurred he wonld i® 
provise without hesitation. Young players, however, 
wonld do well to memorize, and not attempt to >® 
provise. 
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Mks. J. P.—Your two questions, of widely diverse 
character, I will endeavor to answer to the best of my 
ability, although in the case of the second a slight 
vagueness blurs the outlines of yonr diagnosis, from 
the very nature of the effort to communicate, through 
written words, the powers and limitations of a student. 

First, then. You ask how to play passages where the 
right hand is required to deliver a group of four six¬ 
teenths against a triplet of eighths in the left, and also 
where the right must do a dotted eighth and a sixteenth 
against the same work of a triplet of eighths in the left. 
This is, of course, a question in mathematics, and 
nothing else. It is to he solved by calculation. When 
there is sharply defined perception in the brain, the 
fingers can do nothing hut obey ; that is, if the use of 
the merely technical and mechanical exercises has been 
snch as to establish the true solid state of automatic 
friendship between the thinking centers and the sub¬ 
conscious ganglia, or acting centers. 

Now, follow me for a few moments. A triplet eighth 
is simply a twelfth of a whole note ; three twelfths 
mast fill one quarter, and four sixteenths must do the 
same thing; consequently, there must be a beginning 
and a closing of the problem with each quarter,—that is 
to say, with the single beat,—since such rhythmic de¬ 
signs always occur in measures which have four as the 
denominator of the fraction expressing the formula of 
time-division, such as l, J, |. Now, since the quarter 
beat is by one group of tones divided into four equal 
parts, and by the other into three equal parts, it is clear 
that they can only coincide—viz., sound exactly to¬ 
gether—with their first notes. After this tbe notes in 
the group of four will go at a quicker pace than those 
in the group of three. 

The least common multiple of three and four is 
twelve. Let us reduce the tones to be dealt with in 
each group to that common scale of measurement: 


l 4 7 10 



Set yonr metronome at 120 ; that is, at two beats in 
each second. Then count twelve. 

Now count against the groups, thus—viz., three 
against each note of the four in the right hand, because 
12 divided by 4 gives 3 ; thus the four notes of the 
group of four will fall at the first, fourth, seventh, and 
l «nth counts of the 12. Similarly, the notes of the 
three group will fall respectively at 1, 5, 9. Thus 
there will be one exact coincidence—at one ; then the 
8econd triplet note will come in quickly after the 
second sixteenth, the third sixteenth will fall exactly 
ln the middle of the second triplet note, and the 
north sixteenth will come in as quickly as possible 
after the third triplet note. This pecnliar jerking 
at first seem strange, and wholly unlike the 
anund to be reached, but this is the absolute truth of 
e mathematical situation. After going over a single 
group at this very slow rate, and with this precise 
mature of positive coincidence and jerking answers 
the tones, for a number of times,—say ten, or, if 
necessary, twenty,—until it grows a little automatic, 
/ without conscious command for each note, gradually 
^esten the rate, but strictly avoid the counting after it 
fSs grown faster than four a second ; that is, twice as 
at first. When a high rate of motion has been 

wh g d ' ^ ere arise a peculiarly undulating rhythm 

of th k ,lS a P oe Uc analogy to the pendulous swaying 
e luxuriant vine in the spring zephyr, 
y method, thus fully and exactly outlined, is dia- 
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metrically opposed to that used and advocated by some 
authorities, who say that the two hands shonld be 
trained separately until a high rate of accuracy of time 
in each hand has been reached ; then they should be 
suddenly clapped together at full speed, like the two 
halves of an oyster shell. This method wiil work well 
with those who have the organ of time rarely large, 
and who therefore have a fine hut unanalytic instinct 
for rhythm ; but there is, it seems to me, great need of 
a good deal of this slow preparatory work, which I have 
striven to express fully and lucidly above. To be sure, 
when playing, no such detailed analysis in the mind is 
possible. The fact is, however, that we spend far too 
little time in minutely slow and exact thought while 
studying the piano. I shonld say that of all the avail¬ 
able time for practice, at least half, perhaps more, 
should be applied to the keys in an exceedingly slow 
and reflective manner. 

That clearness and perfection which we admire in 
Rosenthal, Joseffy, Godowsky, and a very few others 
can be reached only by slow, precise, conscious labor at 
the keyboard. Surely, mere accuracy is not enough— 
not enough, at least, for a great interpretative artist; bnt 
it is, alas ! lamentably patent that muddiness, fogginess, 
slipshodness pervade, to a harmful degree, the average 
work of our piano-students. Good rhythm and flawless 
mechanism are half the battle in piano-playing. 

Now, as to your second question,—whether yonr stu¬ 
dent with the small hand should take tbe “ Pathetic ” or 
the “Moonlight” Sonata of Beethoven,—I think that 
there is not much to choose as to mere stretch, because 
all of Beethoven’s compositions for the piano are founded 
upon the Clementi technic, and in that the span of an oc¬ 
tave by the fingers only, and with no aid from the wrist, 
is fundamental. There are fewer difficult spreads, pos¬ 
sibly, in the “Pathetic,” and that might be the better 
oue for her. However, there is scarcely any normal band 
which can not, by judicious exercises, become so dis¬ 
tended as to arch an octave, if not demanded by the 
music too constantly. 


y B._In reply to your question as to whether there 

s any other work upon the details of poetic meter be- 
ides the usual chapters in the ordinary rhetorics, I can 
efer you to an admirable>eatise upon “The Science of 
English Verse,” by the Southern poet, Sidney Lanier, 
mblished by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. The study of repl¬ 
ication seems to me to be one of the most fascinating 
,f employments for the mind. In my experience as an 
nstructor in English literature, I have observed that at 
irst the students exclaim at the Greek terminology ot 
irosody ; but in such words as anapest, dactyl, iambus, 
irochee, and the rest, surely there is nothing half so 
tppalling as in the hundreds of complex Greek denva- 
,ives used by the geologist. It is largely to a fine ear 
or timal relationships that Gilbert, the quondam col- 
aborator with Snllivan in their inimitable comic operas, 

, wed tbe novel bewitchment of his clinging verses-those 
■nchauting hits of neatly versified conversation, which 
lance as lightly as thistledown, and cling to the memory 
ike a burr. It is also to be remembered that one of the 
our essential and all-including elements of the art of 
nusic is rhythm ; that is, the symmetriz.ng of tune. I am 
rery deeply in earnest in this matter, for I have observed, 
n hundreds of instances, during my quarter ol a cen- 
;urv of service to the cause of high-art music as profes- 
lional critic, that a keen conscience as to time, and i s 
jrother, accent, is woefully lacking m a large majority 

>f I P adv™evIry piano-student or singer who is really in 
lamest and eager to get at the -alinnerkemel of 
music, to exercise' daily in read.ng alond the best and 
It musical lyric poetry with that meehamcal exag- 
’eration which is technically termed scansion. By 
S means the exquisite charm of proportioned time 
will become manifest, and since the most elaborate 
instructions of instrumental music are on y d.sgm ed 
I eductions and inferences from the or.gina chant of the 
mice of the declaiming poet, a return thus to first 

SL is the greatest of dra- 
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malic musicians, Richard Vagner, me , 




Dryden, Milton, certain sweet liquid stanzas of Spenser, 
Collins, Goldsmith, Keats, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, and a hundred more, will be available. 
Much poetry of the higher and more sustained sort is 
not of value for this purpose, since its cadences and evo¬ 
lutions are too remote from the short, sharp divisions of 
musical form. 

F. B.—You ask whether I think that there is any- » 
thing in this new idea that the piano-student should try 
to conceive the groups of tones and entire phrases 
rather than merely single tones. I find it a little hard 
to reply to yon without seeming to contradict myself. 

I certainly do believe in the crying need of the player 
npon the piano having an ear just as sensitive, accurate, 
and appreciative of tone-relationships as the singer or 1 he 
violinist, and it is jnst as useful to the pianist to have 
a fine ear as it is to any other musician. There are 
various Bystems of ear exercises, and I think any one of 
the arrangements of the snbject now published can not 
fail to be helpful, whether it be the absolute, ideal best, 
or not. As to the notion that beginners in music 
shonld be tanght to grasp phrases, there is perhaps some 
good there, and I know two piano-teachers of repute in 
Chicago who are working along these lines, t hough with 
what results I am not very fully informed. 

There is, however, in all novelties a great danger of 
the development of that pest of American life—crank- 
ism. The everlasting exploitation of petty aspects of a 
subject under a grandiloquent name of method this or 
that is liable to work mischief by drawing away the 
student’s thought from the pith of the matter in hand. 
Even so eminent a master of method as Lebert became 
so one-sided that he criticized at all times, in a sweeping 
condemnation, the greatest artists, if they chanced not to 
use his finger position, which was diametrically opposite 
to the teachings of Leschetitzky, the reigning “mdho- 
disl ” of the piano playing world of our time. 

The illustration which they use,—viz., that children 
learn langnage as words, not as vocal sounds, or as 
letters,—I think inadmissible. The act of speech is in¬ 
stinctive, and the complicated organs of speech have, 
through millions of years of evolution, been perfected 
and transmitted, but the act of playing upon that com¬ 
paratively recent invention, the piano keyltoard, is not 
instinctive and hereditary, bnt arbitrary and mechanical 
in the extreme. The analogy would apply with con¬ 
siderable aptness to the singer, bnt only in a limited 
degree to the pianist. 

It is quite possible in studying the piano to analyze 
to a degree of pedantic minnteness and soul-subduing 
tedium, but in its essential nature the piano is a highly 
artificial thing, and the performance npon it is and must 
remain a difficult and slowly built automatism of the 
nerves and muscles. 


GOOD TEACHER VERSUS GOOD PLAYER. 

BY C. IV. LANIION. 


Being a good performer does not imply being a good 
teacher. Neither, on the other hand, does being a good 
teacher necessarily imply being a good performer ; yet 
the teacher must be a learned musician, having sufficient 
knowledge to hold the confidence of his pupils, and per¬ 
form well enough to illustrate points in teaching. To 
this end a profound knowledge of the subject matter of 
his profession is indispensable, that he may be able to 
teach with authority. He must have a clear Understand¬ 
ing of all the steps necessary to lie taken in giving a 
complete knowledge of his subject. In snch cases be 
mnst be more than a musician—he must be a music 
teacher, with all that the word teacher implies. Hence, 
the “ natural musician,” who knows music intui¬ 
tively, is never a good teacher, for he has not been over 
the hard road of the average pnpil, and how can he teach 
what he does not know how he learned? 


_<• Nature has given to men one tongue, but two ears. 

that we may hear from othere twice as much as we 
speak.” 
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TflE ETUDE 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF A GENIUS. 


From a Musician’s Diaey. 

(Qtncludtd.) 

julf lnth.— lMtl week I joined a party of musicians— 
Oh, divine Muses, pardon the prolanalion of the word !— 
for concert work at summer hotels and watering-places 
—a violin, a flute, a cornet, and a soprano. I will play 
p.ano accompaniments. The violin and cornet players 
also *' render selections ou the mandolin, guitar, and 
hunjo.” What a daily martyrdom my spirit under- 
goea ! 

Auyutt lit,— One gleam of sunlight in my existence, 
my soul racked a* mercilessly as any of Torquemada’s 
myrmidoms ever tortured Moor and Jew in the palmy 
days of the Inquisition. Onr soprano singer has the 
true artistic nature. Hhe is in thorough sympathy with 
all my hopes and plans; and can charm me out of my 
moodiest Mjiells. What u blessing such a woman would 
be could 1 always have her by my side ! I must have 
sympathy. How the thought of her thrills me! A 
home made bright hy her would be a veritable para¬ 
dise of the Moses. 

.( u<ju.il ,S<A. - One week of doubt, of joy, of Jiope, of 
despair, alternating ns her manner towaid me. But the 
agony is over. We shall be married in the fall and 
shall make a concert tour together. Lanra is an angel ; 
no tits of temper spoil the serenity of her nature. 

.1 agail hth.— Can I have been mistaken ? Lanraacts 
strangely. Can she lie jealous, after all V A guest of the 
hotel, a beautiful girl, who has a wonderful sensibility 
for the highest aims of art, has seemed greatly pleased 
with my playing. I explained to her this afternoon 
Beethoven's great “ Sonata Appassionato,” the esoteric 
significance of those wonderful themes and the spiritual 
lessons Involved In the subtle transformations, melodic, 
rhythmic, and dynamic, which the tone-wizard causes 
them to undergo. She hung on my words as if enrap¬ 
tured, and her soulful eyes tilled me with a sort of 
intoxication that brought the richest fancies to the 
sorfaee of my tide of thought and lent warm, vivid 
colors to my expression. I felt as if inspired. Lanra 
passed and saw it all. I can not forget the black, appar¬ 
ently scowling look she cast on ns as she went by. 

A input ISIA.—1 had a Ires mauvaii yuart tl Inure with 
Lanra this morning. I can not bear to recall her exhibi¬ 
tion of jealous rage and the nasty things she said to me. 

1 tried to assure her that X was doing missionary work 
for the cause of art. “Art!” she rudely interrupted, 
“ Art ' why the girl is all art ; and if you were not so 
blindest with conceit, yon could see she was only amusing 
herself with yon.” Women can be so very personal 
when they are angry. “Amnsing herself?” X don't 
know ranch about women in social relations, but if that 
girl's eyes did not express n great deal more then I am 
— hot no! I dare not dwell on the subject Honor 
forbids. 

Ani/utt 171k .—A truce has been arranged, but the fire 
only smolders. It may break out again. I must avoid 
that girl, and yet I can not help wondering if she was 
trying to make sport of ino. Some girls think every 
man is randy to become a victim to their wiles. 

Auyutl 18th — Musical women may be. very good assist¬ 
ants in some forms of work, but in these days they are 
growing very independent, and want to stand on an 
equality in all mattersof judgment. I .aura refused to 
accept my dictnm on a point in connection with the 
rendering of n song, and told me to stick to the piano, 
that she knew more nhout singing than I. she did not 
seem impressed by the fact that I had written a cantata 
for soprano solo, chorus, ami orchestra, entitled “To the 
Oeninsof Song,” . work full of highly original vocal 


.-..-woe wees ot tears and recrimtn 
We are on the verge of separation. Yet I mnst i 
complete break. My contract calls for work ant 
tember 1st. 

Any* Mtf-The breach is irreparable. lanra 
for Boston to morrow, I for New York. Another 
of communion with a kindred spirit i„ shattered 
was hut common clay after all, w, tll tlle 


weaknesses that cause the sex to fall short of true artis¬ 
tic stature. I shall not pay any attention to women 
hereafter. They are false and fickle, and the modern- 
day woman has too exalted an opinion of herself. I can 
not bear an independent woman. 

October 1st. —I have spent September in revising my 
great concerto, my symphony, and a number of sonatas 
and concert fantasias. The publisher who offers the 
best terms shall have works that shall mark an epoch in 
the history of American composition. Perhaps I will 
also publish my song-settings of the great sonnets of the 
English language. 

October 5 th.— I saw several publishers to-day, and only 
one was willing to look at my work. 

October 6lh.— My manuscripts hack already ! How I 
hastened to open the letter that came with them. This 
is what was said : “ Not available.” Why not? “ Con¬ 
tains some good counterpoint”—Good counterpoint to 
me, who won a prize for a five-voice fugue with three 
subjects !—“ But not much music.” How about Bach’s 
counterpoint and music, Mr. Publisher, or your critic, 
who kuows so much, or perhaps so little ? But so it is. 
If one is not in the ring, he can not get a hearing before 
the public. The unknown man must remain unknown 
or make himself notorious, or perhaps write a comic 
opera or a popular song. 

October 13th. —I have recovered from my fit of despon¬ 
dency because of the rejection of my compositions, but 
I shall abandon that field. I shall become a journalistic 
free lance, and shall dip my pen in vitriol, and naught 
but the concentrated acid of an atrabilious nature shall 
be poured forth, instead of the “ milk of human kind¬ 
ness ” of fiction. I shall become a musical ghoul. I 
shall dismember reputations, and prey on the living as 
well as the dead. The iron has entered my heart. Music 
shall know me no more, except to suffer. 

October 29th. —Two weeks have I spent laboring almost 
incessantly on my brochure, “The Mistakes of the 
Classical Composers,” in which I show how every one 
of them violated the rules of composition as laid down 
by my great master Einfaltspinsel. Not even Bechmes- 
ser “ marked ” down more than I. The book will cer¬ 
tainly establish my reputation as a keen critic and a 
trenchant writer. 

October 30th.— I have sent my manuscript to the “ Mu¬ 
sical Globe,” whose brilliant editor will know how to 
welcome a kindred spirit. What a master of caustic 
wit and biting invective he is ! 

November hi.— After two days of suspense I received 
a package from the “Globe.” Instead of a check, it 
was m.y mauuscript, with one word, in blue pencil, on 
it. Lot ! I can bear no more. Every avenue is 
closed to me. For me no life of a virtuoso, with its rich 
emolument aud dazzling success; no wreath of laurel 
on my brow for immortal work in composition ; no rec¬ 
ognition for my power as a clear, logical thinker, of 
great imagination and rich, poetic fancy. Mnst I teach ? 
Mast I ? 


thirty days, every one of which seemed a mouth, 
orable fate draws nearer. I must teach. No more 
I indulge my dreams of stupendous technical pow 
passionate expression, a union of Liszt and Beethi 
No! Cruel, grinding necessity knows no law. 

<4 1)ece,nber 34th. A letter from home. Father t 
Come home, my boy. We want you, we need 
Yon are all we have. Your mother is ea.ing ou 
heart fretting about you away from her. We can n 
with yon many years more. Your place is with 
I can not reiuse to obey this touching plea ; but a 
can not humble my pride. Again a struggle. 

December SOth.-l shall go. My vision is clearin 
begm to realize how blinded I have been by my 
dreams. Perhaps I shall receive my whole sight a 

December 31st. Father writes : “Mr. Small 

suddenly. Yon mnst come and take his place ” 
i 8nail go. 

J^ / Mj-.-How happy father and 

! fee ' " if 1 ^ » foretaste of heaven 

happiness there is in obeying a call of duty ! 


blind I have been, and what a source of sorrow and 
anxiety to my dear parents ! Mary came in. She has 
been at Wellesley the past year, and has greatly i m . 
proved, but has no ear for music. As she says, “I can 
scarcely do more than keep a tune in church.” But she 
is a good, sensible girl, and a good housekeeper, mother 
says. 

* * *******, 

January 1, 1S9 -.—Five years after the record above 
was made I picked up my old journal and found the last 
page blank. Mary says I shall write that I still fill jj r _ 
Small’s place ; that I do not often fall from grace and 
play Bach fugues and choral fantasias ; that my class is 
large ; that I have all the pupils I can teach at a dollar a 
lesson ; that my publisher has just sent me a handsome 
check for the last three months’ royalties on my “First 
Lessons in Piano-playing” ; and that the editor of “ The 
Student” says that my series of articles on “Howto 
Teach ” have been the leading feature of his journal 
the past year. 


OPPOSITION TO THE VIOLIN FOR GIRLS. 


BY EDITH L. WINN. 


When will the public cease to talk against the violin 
for girls ? I was a mere child when I read for the first 
time the life of Camilla Urso. It read like a fairy tale. 
It is long ago since Camilla Urso first demonstrated that 
a girl can learn to play the violin. Lady Halid has done 
so, and Olea Bull. Professor Joseph Joachim has sent 
out into the world a whole galaxy of young and talented 
violinistes: Maud Powell, Geraldine Morgan, Lilian 
Shattuck, Marie Soldat, Betty Schwabe, Gabrielle 
Wietrowitz, and many others. Some are doing work in 
the world as teachers, and they teach as well as men. 
Some are concert artistes, hut in these times few concert 
artistes can afford to rely upon the income of .concert 
work, and the very best of our concert artistes also 
teach. 

A father came to me and said, “ I do n’t like to invest 
money in the musical education of my daughter unless 
I feel that this will bring a ready return for the invest¬ 
ment.” 

I indignantly responded, “Is not the cultivation ot 
your daughter’s heart and mind and character of vastly 
more importance to you than the amassing of money?” 

“ To be snre,” he replied. 

“Then educate her. Give her what is due to her 
talent, and you will never be sorry. Put her in the way 
of earning an honest livelihood, and she will be a happier 
woman at thirty than half the society butterflies who 
have too much money to spend wisely and too little 
brains to impress themselves upon any one with whom 
they come in contact.” 

“But,” said he, “the teaching'profession does not 

stand high in my city. I am not sure that I wish my 
daughter to teach.” 

“The time is ripe,” I responded, “when every one 
shall realize that teaching is a noble calling, and that » 
concert performer, too, is a benefactor, a physician, a 
helper of the needy.” 

The father mused a moment and replied : “I w '^ 
leave it all to you. My daughter’s happiness is of g reat 
consequence. If you think that she will not be happy 
unless she becomes a good violiniste, I am willing to bear 
the expense and to send her to some large music centM 
by and by. Of course, if I had a boy, I would not want 
him to be a violinist, for he would undoubtedly wish to 
belong to an orchestra or a concert company, and sud 
men are spendthrifts, and uneducated, aside from musical 
knowledge.” 

The time was too short to argue that orchestra men 
could be respectable, business like, educated, and refined 
but I spoke of the success which I felt snre would come 
to this gentleman’s daughter, and I tlianked_him f° r 
his confidence in me. 

“I leave it all with yon,” he said, on parting. j 
wished that they all would—and thus ended one 
those many studio talks when parents call to inquire ' 
"going to pay ” to educate their daughters to pW 
the despised and plebeian violin ! 
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HOWTO GET PEOPLE TO ATTEND PUPILS’ 
RECITALS. 


BY T. L. BICKABY. 


Nothing has been oftener reiterated in the columns 

of The Etude than the truth that the teacher’s best 
advertisement is that which results from public exhibi¬ 
tions of his own personal skill, or that of those under 
his instruction. We are advertised by our pupils ; but 
ff e must first have pupils and retain them, and the re¬ 
cital is the very best means at the teacher’s command 
to increase his patronage. However, there are two very 
imperative conditions to be fulfilled before the greatest 
benefit is attained : First, one must get people to attend ; 
and, second, though equal in importance, they must be 
the right kind of people. 

I give recitals often—every four weeks. Three or four 
days before the date set I insert the following notice in 
the daily papers: 

rpHE NEXT RECITAL BY THE PUPILS OF MR.- 

I will be given on. evening, Dec. 23d, at the 

....Church. Admission by ticket only. Tickets 

may be bad free of charge by applying at the studio of 
Mr!-, No. 140 North St." 

Of course, all pupils and their relatives know of the 
recitals, and this newspaper notice is not for them. 
They, however, mnst not be passed over by a general 
invitation. Nor must the teacher take it for granted 
that they will come. I have a system of season tickets 
which read as follows : 

“Please admit . 


This ticket is for all concerts and recitals given 

in the .... Church hy Mr. -— and his 

pupils during the season of 1898 and 1899- 
Do not forget to bring this ticket along, as 
these are, not free entertainments 

These tickets are given to pupils and their parents 
almost exclusively. I say “ almost ” because I do make 
a few exceptions. In every town there are some dis¬ 
tinctly musical people who enjoy the recitals and appre¬ 
ciate them, although they may not study music them¬ 
selves nor have children who study. I always like to 
count on such, and they certainly appreciate the com¬ 
pliment implied by the present of the season ticket. 
The newspaper notice catches the eyes of a few musical 
people, who avail themselves of the free tickets. No 
one will ask for tickets unless he wants them or is 
interested in musical affairs. This is better than giving 
out tickets indiscriminately. In the latter case they 
often fall into the hands of people who do not attend, 
end the tickets are wasted, or of people who do not 
want to go, but do so out of courtesy. These classes are 
oseless to the teacher. 

There are others, however, to be considered. In every 
community there are people of influence or culture who 
or some reason or other have not attended the recitals ; 
people who have growing children who may require 
®°sic lessons in the future. There may also be others, 
o, whom it would be desirable to cultivate. I have 
c'rculars printed which read as follows : 


Mr. . 

I should be glad to see you at the next recital 

9‘ven by my pupils at the . Church 

0,L . evening, Dec. . . , 1898. 

Any one interested in music directly or in¬ 
directly will fi )u i these recitals interesting, 
^'uejiciaf anc i entertaining. 

Admission by Ticket Only. 1 icill be 
pleased to supply tickets free to any who will 

a PPk to me at my studio at No . 

'. St. 


I send 
oa >y one 
*iU be 


°ut a few of these at every recital. Sometimes 
or two, at other times as many as forty. It 
8een with the newspaper notice, the season 
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tickets, and the last circular everybody is reached—that - 
is, everybody who is calculated to be of any service to 
the teacher. 

I will draw attention once more to the fact that the 
last circular emphasizes the necessity of having tickets 
and asking for them. As in everything else, 1 ‘ lightly 
gotten, lightly prized.” Give the tickets out indis¬ 
criminately, and they will be wasted or fall into the 
hands of those not interested in any way. At the same 
time there grows up a spirit of exclusiveness about the 
affairs which gives them a higher value, and also in¬ 
creases the desire on the part of many to attend. A no¬ 
tice in the papers to the effect that “everybody is in¬ 
vited ” would result in a much larger crowd probably, 
but not the crowd that would prove valuable to a 
teacher. The best people in any town are usually afraid 
of anything that savors of a “free show.” 

It will be seen that the season ticket is only good for 
the recitals and programs given in the church. When I 
give a piano recital myself, or give choral or orchestral 
concerts, they are given in the Opera House, and en¬ 
tirely different conditions prevail. 

The object of the above “schemes ” is to get people— 
and the right kind of people—to attend the pupils’ re¬ 
citals. The next question is, What shall be given them 
when they do attend? This opens up the whole subject 
of recitals—a subject on which much can be said, since 
teachers may easily differ in their methods of preparing 
and arranging the programs for such recitals. The snhject 
does not belong properly to this article. 


TEACHING AS A SPECIALTY. 


•BY HARVEY WICKHAM. 


It was an old-fashioned custom to limit the term musi¬ 
cian to those who composed or performed, and I confess 
that I sometimes wish that the custom would return. 
True, many who labored in other directions have done 
much for the art, but one is not wrong in calling Helm¬ 
holtz a scientist, for example, just because of his re¬ 
searches in acoustics. Why not call a critic wbat he 
usually is, a litterateur ? He may be a musician to boot, 
but it is mainly as a clever user of words that his reputa¬ 
tion is made. As for theorists and essayists I distrust 
them openly, save in so far as they back their sayings 
with doings ; and teachers-but let me speak of them at 


;th. 

3 me men carry with them an atmosphere surcharged 
h enthusiasm and the apparent nearness of great 
Is. They are, perhaps, men of great deeds them¬ 
es—like Liszt. As often they have built their castles 
nly of air—like Czerny. This may seem a strange 
racterization of Czerny, but one has only to consider 
great influence he exerted in his day and generation 
,e sure that he had transcendent qualities which by 
means found their way into those interminable 
ies of his. It is a golden thing for a student to come 
-ontact with savants of either of these classes, for 
3e are the born teachers, the natural broadeners of 
izons, the indefatigable demolishers of tradition. 

; in an art so full of prosaic details as piano-playing, 
us say, something more definite than broad horizons 
leeded, and the services of a trained, technical spe- 

ist who is personally conversant With every inch of 

ground, so to speak, is imperative. Even if lie )e a 
row, unsympathetic, unmagnetic individual, one can 
do without him at one stage of the artistic career or 
flier If both the inspiration and the example can 
found combined, so much the better; while of those 
o are neither philosopher-poets nor men of accom- 
ihment, I have nothing to say. I wish that with iem 
Iso had nothing to do ; but one must not expect too 
ch of poor old Mother Earth, I suppose. 

Z question is, Can one, with or without the insp.ra- 
,al quality, become a trained technical specialist in 
IS i, of the word, «d ,« ■>.*!««, 

, ht actual performance at the keyboard? Iw «- 

itically of the negative opinion. Let ns consu er 


us have, knows how easy it is to prove any proposition 
scholarly, if the premises be shielded from too narrow 
scrutiny. And, having proved one thesis, it is no more 
difficult to prove its contrary. Logic is thought trying 
to walk alone without the leading strings of experiment, 
and has a factitious fame. In reality it is child’s play 
loaded with intricate and pnzzling complications. The 
experience of man has always been this—to discover a 
fact first and to try to account for it afterward. When¬ 
ever he has attempted to put the cart before the horse, 
to deduce the fact from the theory, he has, unless the 
deduction was very short and obvious indeed, invariably 
stumbled into error. The way of the theorist (of course 
I do not mean harmonist) is hard. 

Now, the piano teacher who does not play, and play 
well, and play a great deal, is morally certain of becom¬ 
ing a theorist, a theorist in the worst and most objec¬ 
tionable sense of the word. No matter how practical his 
object may be, no matter how he may protest, he is a 
theorist, for if he applies his theories, he becomes a 
pianist, which is contrary to the hypothesis. 

Or is it possible to apply them in the second or third 
person, demonstrating their effect in the manner of 
patholqgists who feed their drngs and serums to dogs and 
rabbits? But the human equivalents of these patient 
experimenters may only be secured by deception. The 
day of Cleopatra and her slaves has gone, aud he who 
would sift the venom of the asp must do so through the 
pores of his own skin or surreptitiously insinuate the 
reptile into the breast of an unsuspecting patron. 

It is no profit to say that your method has been tried 
by others before you tried it upon others (though this 
amounts almost to an argument), for the same may be 
said of every method under heaven, and surely all can 
not he good, and certainly but one can be the best. And 
can you either learn from or teach another as you can 
learn from and teach yourself? By no means. In the 
person of no other can the effects of this or that manner 
of practice be so soon or so accurately noted. All suc¬ 
cessful performers have been inveterate experimenters 
on their own account, and one of the most difficult 
things oneattempts is to induce a pupil to taste and see, 
to try and to weigh—for himself. 

All that a teacher can do is to say, “ Make such an 
experiment. Look for such a result,” just as if he were 
addressing a class in chemistry. If the latter believe 
the lecture but negleet the laboratory, they invariably 
fail. So will the student of music. 

To teach and not to play leads, as I have said, to theo¬ 
ries. Not working hypotheses, such as astronomers 
adopt to guide them in their researches, but idle theo¬ 
ries made out of whole cloth. Thinking is considered 
by many to be a difficult and highly meritorious phase 
of activity. In reality nothing is easier ; indeed, it is 
impossible not to think. I can see no virtue in drawing 
any number of conclusions from a fanciful starting-point. 
It is observation which is difficult, the tracing of a 
sequence through the chaos of phenomena which is 
meritorious. 

How often we see even pianists practicing one thing 
and preaching another ! How much more likely, then, is 
the teacher to become visionary and to feed the pupil on 
cranial sweepings ! If one will but play and play and 
p lay, I can see for myself what conclusions he has 
arrived at. If be chooses to put conclusions into words, 
I, for one, prefer to take the testimony of fingers. One 
hears a great deal about the things which are allowable 
for advanced players which would never do for begin¬ 
ners, and, if certain compositions are meant, there is no 
gainsaving the statement. But when it comes to the 
movements and condition of arms and lingers, the novice 
may observe the virtuoso without fear. 

From a financial point, too, what madness for the 
musician to allow the teacher to kill the player that is 
in him ! The country isovemm with pedagogues whose 
only technic is that of the tongue. If yon are none of 
them, it will pay you to advertise widely the fact. Noth¬ 
ing will silence your talkative rival like a piano recital 
which be can not duplicate. Even if yon look to trac¬ 
ing and to nothing hut teaching for your livelihood, it is 
more profitable to think first of the keyboard and second 
of the class. To reverse the sequence is to do no favor 
e’ther to patron, pocket-book, or art. 
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THE STATUS OF MUSIC-STUDY IN AMERICA. 

BY WILLIAM H. 8H KB WOOD. 

It ia well known that teachers of mnsic in Europe 
bare an advantage over the best teachers in America, 
irrespective of merit, by reason of the prestige which 
attaches itself in the minds of our fellow-countrymen to 
all things European. It can, however, be lenrned, by 
those desirous of knowing the facts in the case, that 
upon this continent we are at the present time develop¬ 
ing in the minds of our pupils a most practical and scien¬ 
tific training. This training not only embraces the 
power of analysis of music, bnt also the physiologic 
knowledge of the cultivation of independent muscles 
and steady nerves, as best adapted to the artistic delivery 
of music in piano playing and otherwise. 

If we are to get the credit that onr musical talent and 
playing rightfully deserves, onr people shonld think 
twice before taking the elfasions of inexperienced school¬ 
girls who go abroad to study os proofs of the superiority 
of European methods and teachers over onr own. 

Nowhere in the world have the mechanical sciences or 
the intelligent adaptation of means to an end in all 
kinds of education been better developed than in the 
United States of America. There is jnst as much musi¬ 
cal talent here in proportion to the population as any¬ 
where else in the world, and in a great many respects 
there are better conditions for its cultivation. I will go 
•o far as to say that in our large cities, like Chicago and 
lioetnn, there is quite as mnch opportunity to enjoy 
thae so-called " musical atmosphere ” as there is else¬ 
where. 

Under soch circumstances, it wonld be bnt an act of 
justice, fair play all around, for some of onr wealthy 
philanthropists who sre providing so magnificently for 
universities, art institutes, symphony orchestras, etc., 
to bestow some of their attention upon the desirnbility 
of providing a fund, nnder proper restrictions, for the 
education of deserving young students of music. 

Many recent beqnests and endowments to the educa¬ 
tional institutions in Chicago place that city apparently 
in the very front rank, on account of the pnhlic spirit of 
enlightened philanthropy of her wealthy citizens. 
Through such generosity the university students and the 
students in the art musenm can get the best of instruc¬ 
tion at a nominal price, besides, in many cases, being 
provided with the means of earning their own living 
meanwhile. 

Constantly I am in receipt of letters from young peo¬ 
ple who wish to study music and to fit themselves to 
become teachers. In many instances they are not able 
to pay the expenses of the tuition of first-class mnsic 
teachers, and to provide for the other necessary disburse¬ 
ments as well, bnt are invariably asking if I can get 
them something to do to earn a living, and to help defray 
the cost. From an acquaintance with very maDy such 
students I am prepared to affirm that in a majority of 
instances they are the very one* whoonght to be assisted 
in obtaining s few years of quiet, undisturbed study in 
the art. These people show talent, intelligence, and 
character, and it is my belief that they have a right, a 
claim npon the community for a good mnsical educa¬ 
tion quite as ranch as the students in other branches, 
who are more favored by these recent magnificent be¬ 
qnests. 

It is a conceded fact that it is the dnty of the parents 
to provide for their children during the time they are 
growing np ; It seems to me that it is equally the dnty 
for an enlightened rommnnity to provide for the educa¬ 
tion of its young. While, however, so ranch has been 
done to make Chicago a great center of education and 
art culture, there has been vastly little done in the 
department of music. I look npon the education of 
yonog people as an important investment, and, there¬ 
fore, I very mnch wish that those who possess ranch 
wealth, not only in Chicago, bnt in other cities as well, 
who feel that they wish to bestow some of it for the 
benefit of their fellow-beings, wonld provide a fund for 
cases snrh as have been mentioned above, this fund to 
be used if the recipient is fonnd deserving and capable 
and to be paid hack without interest, or else at a low 
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rate of interest. It would undoubtedly be a great mis¬ 
fortune if snch a bequest shonld be bestowed without 
due regard to merit, or tied up to some particular clique 
or institution. I believe, however, that the time is ripe 
for munificently disposed art patrons and philanthropists 
to take the initiative step in this matter. 

It is a great misfortune to the entire country that 
there are so many incompetent mnsic teachers, often 
incompetent from mere lack of funds and opportunity 
to stndy and to equip themselves thoroughly for their 
life-work. If the system of which I have spoken were 
in vogue to a greater degree, there wonld be fewer in¬ 
structors in mnsic unqualified to fulfil the duties of 
their vocation. As matters now stand, students try to 
rush the work of years into months of stndy, and go 
out into the world as teachers before they have fully 
mastered the principles of their art. 

The old fashion that prevails in Europe, the appren¬ 
ticeship system of seven years’ service, has its merits. 
There the student is obliged to spend many years in 
correct and thorough stndy and in sound and true 
preparation for a future career; in America it is all 
feverish excitement and undue haste and a struggle for 
superiority in positions, instead of a conscientious desire 
fully to comprehend one’s subject. In this respect 
European methods are vastly superior to onr own ; in 
most other respects we can equal or even excel them. 

It is certainly very commendable that students who 
are limited in regard to money for their living during 
their pursuit of art should be willing to work hard and 
deprive themselves of many necessary things in order 
to develop their talent. Many a career has been cut 
short or dwarfed of its possibilities by various obsta¬ 
cles, the chief and most important being that of an 
obligation to earn one’s daily bread. 

Large centers like Chicago and Boston, where the 
opportunities of studying are the greatest, are, unfor¬ 
tunately, the places where a student finds the most diffi¬ 
culty in making a living and paying expenses. Many 
of the young people who have thus to make their own 
way in the world are children who have been bereft of 
a parent’s care at an early age. One left in this manner 
and thrown npon the world to earn his own living is not 
so fnlly equipped to enter npon the battle of life as one 
who has had that care during the years when the mind 
and other faculties can be improved and developed to 
the best advantage. 

Many of the people of America have the magnetic 
power of attracting money in large quantities, building 
up for themselves colossal fortunes. We find our wealthy 
people forming trusts and making many large and excel¬ 
lent investments ; bnt what investment in material re¬ 
sources can exceed an investment in the development of 
brain and character? 

It is a great misfortune to the community, as well as to 
the resident musician, that so much of the musical pat¬ 
ronage of onr people is diverted to sending mnsic stu¬ 
dents abroad instead of making provision for them to 
pnrsne their study in their own country in a qniet, 
undisturbed way, not having to think of expense, for 
the same length of time that would be required of them 
at the art centers of Europe. 

It is much to be deplored that the wealthy people of 
America patronize foreign visiting talent in such undue 
proportion to that of home talent. We have in our 
midst many excellent artists, both vocal and instrumen¬ 
tal, who for many years have devoted their time and 
talent to the upbuilding of mnsical art in this country ; 
why shonld they be so overlooked while artists who 
have no national claim upon onr sympathies and support 
receive large amounts of money (which rightfully belong 
to onr own conntry) that they, the foreign artists, may 
take abroad and spend in another land that which the 
brain and muscle of this land has spent many years in 
amassing? It seems inconsistent and prejudiced. 

Often is heard the statement, “ We have no distinctive 
school of American music.” This would not be the 
case if onr millionaires wonld apportion some of their 
superabundant wealth to the founding of some institu¬ 
tion where the talent of onr native artists could be 
directed in the teaching of the young and as yet unde¬ 
veloped mnsical mind in distinctive lines, forming a 
purely national college, not a one-sided, narrow-minded 


establishment, but a musical university upon a broad 
national basis. Endowments of this nature and the 
spending of American-made money in America wonld 
do much to bring about a better and higher state of 
musical standing and culture than at present holds in 
our community. 

Mnsic lovers should not allow some narrow favorit¬ 
ism toward this or that faction to encourage them in 
the habit of decrying the efforts of other artists than 
their favorites, or even of going to the length of malign¬ 
ing those in the same field as their particular partizsns. 
It is a very easy thing to destroy the finest work of art 
which may have taken years to build up with a single 
rough, indiscriminate blow. The best efforts of onr 
cultivated musicians require such an amount of self- 
sacrifice, patient and intellectual development of talent, 
that one shonld strive, for the cause of the art, to seek 
the good in them and bear lightly with their faults. 

These remarks do not apply to mediocrity. The 
appearance of amateurish and undeveloped persons in 
the concert field is certainly not to be encouraged. 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
NOTES. 


The Mnsic Teachers’ National Association will hold its 
twenty-first meeting in Cincinnati, June 21st to 23d, pre¬ 
ceded by a delegate meeting on the 20th. The special 
feature of this meeting will be a program of composi¬ 
tions by American composers, which is given below. 
The assistance of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
nnder F. Van der Stucken, the Apollo Club, nnder Mr. 
Foley, and the Orpheus Club, under Mr. Graninger, has 
been secured. There will be three evening concerts 
with orchestra and chorus. In the afternoons there 
will be a piano recital, with vocal numbers, an organ 
recital, and a chamber concert. The mornings will be 
devoted to essays and discussions of mnsical topics. 

Great interest is being shown by Cincinnati musicians 
in this meeting, and the officers intend to make it the 
greatest success in the history of the Association. Cin¬ 
cinnatians generally are responding liberally by con¬ 
tributions to help to make this meeting a financial and 
an artistic success. 

List of Officers of the Music Teachebs’ Na¬ 
tional Association fob 1899. 

President, Arnold J. Gantvoort, College of Mnsic, Cin¬ 
cinnati. Vice-President, Carl G. Schmidt, 81 South 
Street, Morristown, N. J. Secretary, Philip Werthner, 
Walnut Hills Music School, Cincinnati. Treasurer, 
Fred. A. Fowler, 850 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Program Committee. —Frank Van der Stucken, Col¬ 
lege of Music, Cincinnati ; Bush W. Foley, Methodist 
Book Concern Building, Cincinnati ; William E. Mulli¬ 
gan, 487 Fifth Avenue, New York ; Henry Froelich, 
Auditorium Mnsic School, Cincinnati. 

Executive Committee. —E. W. Glover, Methodist Book 
Concern Building, Cincinnati; Walter Henry Hall, St- 
James’ Church, Madison Avenue and Seventy-tbird 
Street, New York ; Lonis Ehrgott, Fourteenth Street, 
Cincinnati; Miss Bertha Banr, Conservatory of Music, 
Cincinnati. 


Program of Compositions by American Composers. 

Symphony, “ Tristram ”.Templeton Strong 

Divertimento.C. M. Loeffle 

.«•»<*•*** 

Symphonic Prologue, “William Radcliff” , „ 

F, Van der Stncken 

Piano Concerto.Henry Holden 

Aria, “ Montezuma ”..Frederic Grant Gless® 

Indian Suite.Edward Macl» w 

Prelude, “Oedipus”.J- K- P®' 

’Cello Concerto.Victor Her!*" 

Elegy.A- Gon>° 

“Dreaming”.H. W. 

Sdherzo.Johann Iw 0 

“Hiawatha’s Wooing ”.....Arthur ro°, 

Vorspiel, “Kenilworth”.Bruno Oscar h e 

Overture, “ Star Spangled Banner ”.Hugo Ka 
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*t) Endeavor to produce a horn-like quality of tone 
in the left hand part. The right hand part should not 


be heard prominently until ^). 

C) Perform the next eight measures with dash and 


vigor. 
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MOMENTO GIOJOSO. 


MORCEAU POETIQUE. 


It is said by many that in regard to adaptiveness 
to the peculiarities of the piano,(German:Clavier- 
maessigkeit), Moszkowski's style is the best since 
Chopin . This piece certainly argues in favor of 
such an opinion,for it affords wonderful opportu¬ 
nities for the pianist. A light and yet resonant 
staccato, great variety of touches, an execution as 
Revised and fingered by 
C. v. Sternberg. 


clean cut as an ivory carving, brilliancy and bra- 
vour at the end, refined pedaling (indicated as far 
as possible by the editor),and a delicate sugges¬ 
tion of a Spanish dance-rhythm,are its main re¬ 
quirements. As a teaching piece for pupils slight¬ 
ly above the medium grade,it has proven of incal¬ 
culable merit. 

M. Moszkowski, Op .42 , No.3. 


Molto vivace. 
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Admitting of greater strength] beware of hurry, however / 
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THE 


MERRY SKATER. 

SECONDO. 


Fidelis Zitterbart. 


Tempo di Galop. 
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Fidelis Zitterbart. 


Tempo di Galop. 
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SERENADE 


C. CHAMINADE, Op. 29. 

dolce via ben 
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Arthur Macy. 


To A/its Adelaide G. Richter ; Hampton,la. 

The Jonquil Maid. 

F. G. Rathbun. 


Allegro moderate. 
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BID ME TO LOVE 


Words by 

CLIFTON BINGHAM. 

Moderato. 


D’AUVERGNE BARNARD. 



I do not ask 


for the heart of thy heart, 


I do not 
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Let me but love thee and I will not 



plead 


Aught save to fol - i„ w wher-eer thou dost lead. 


All that I 
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love thee for 
love thee for 


ev - er, Love thee for ev - er, 
ev - er, Love thee for ev - er, 


and ev - er; I amcon- 
andev - er; I can look 



rail. 
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tent_to be this .un to thee, _ 

up_to thee,morningand night, 


To love theefor-ev-er and ev 
And love theefor-ev-er and ev 
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at thy feet, be-ing there, 


I can my 
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RUBINSTEIN’S THEORY OF PRACTICE. 

BY ALEXANDER MCARTHUR. 


Of the many obstacles that lie in the path of a 
student there are none greater than those he places 
tb ere himself through a false or thoughtless fashion of 

0 n practicing that a student’s whole success de¬ 
pends. Sometimes he fancies, “ Oh, if I could only get 
to Europe, only hear this artist or that, what could I 
not do?” Yet day by day he wastes hours that are 
priceless—since it is the hours of our youth that tell— 
in practically setting himself backward rather than in 
making progress, because he is ignorant of the very first 
essential of success—a right method of practicing. More 
promising careers are wrecked, more tears of bitter 
angaish and disappointment are shed, and more money 
wasted because of this defect than parents and guar¬ 


dians imagine. 

Too many teachers of standing pay little or no atten¬ 
tion to this matter because they foolishly presuppose it 
has been acquired by the student. They have bright 
pupils, talented pupils, pupils specially gifted, yet 
somehow the progress of thh latter is anything but what 
it should be. There is occasional improvement, a bril¬ 
liant success with this piece or that, but, on the whole, 
the pupil makes no solid progress. He or she, as the 
case may be, is anxious, willing, ambitious, eager to do 
their best, bnt they come with a Bach fugue all in a 
tangle, a Beethoven sonata lacking in finish and clearness, 
and even one of the Mendelsshon “ Lieder ohne Worte ” 
blurred and distorted. The teacher knows his pupil 
feels the music, understands it, loves it. He decides 
hastily it is want of practice, and reproaches the pupil 
accordingly. The latter, knowing he has practiced, dares 
not admit how many hours he has spent in study, and is 
forthwith plunged in despair and disheartened utterly. 
If the pupil is a youth, he grows haggard and morbid, he 
begimfto doubt his ability,—the worst drag on success,— 
he loses faith, hope, even charity, for he sneers and 
grows bitter over the success of his comrades, gloating 
in secret over their disappointments. If the pupil is a 
girl, she weeps and wails, making herself ill and hysteri¬ 
cal, and Oh, the misery of it all! What an inferno for 
young hearts and glowing ambitions our music conserva¬ 
tories too often are, and all because of the simple fact 
that the majority of teachers forget or neglect to show 
their pupils how to practice, and the majority of pupils 
practice wrongly because they know no better. 

A talent for music is more frequent, perhaps, than we 
suspect; hut in a hundred talents there are not two to 
whom the right method of practicing comes of itself. 
Yd there is nothing easier in music to acquire than this 
necessary adjunct to success, if pupils and teachers 
*onld but give it the proper amount of attention and 
thought. 


u the St. Petersburg Conservatory, during Rubin- 
s cm s last term of directorship, there were quite a 
“omber of distinguished and talented pupils. There 
88 one especially whose progress and work attracted 
^attention more than the others, from the fact that 

ahl * m * >1 *’ ^-> was endowed with but a remark- 

w H Sma " amocm t of talent, yet X- was always 

or* q!? * a ^ ront- Yfas it Bach, or Beethoven, or Chopin, 

hi h nmann ’ ^-’ 8 readings, if they lacked the 

er esthetic and emotional perfection Rubinstein 
paired. 


\ were still so beautifully accurate in detail, 


8 m Th, ' n . ' n *- en t'°n, so thoroughly thought out and 
more ^ &* ven > that beside the less finished work of his 
gifted comrades his reading acquired a false emi- 
j Ce m our estimation. 

j_ n °t understand it, for in everyday life 

have b " aS an Y t ^' n g but clever. Although there 
makin T anoma ^ es iu art, very stupid men often 

for i let's ri “ iant v * rtnosi > yet X- was still a puzzle, 

in a •. I1 ' 1 ' nste ’ n give the class a certain piece to learn 

tfudeuts 60 t ' me ’ ^- always got ahead of other 

There lmmeasmra kly more gifted in every particular, 
music WaS ’ 0f- conrse i quite a coterie of very clever 
t " <S '' n Petersburg that gathered about 
ln - Some were newspaper writers, others pro- 
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fessors, and others simply gifted amateurs. It was their 
custom to discuss and to pick the pupils’ work to pieces 

at the Conservatory concerts. Once when X-had 

finished and received quite an ovation, a certain Paul 
Petrowitch, whose opinion I valued next to Rubinstein’s, 

asked me if I thought X-’s work merited this. I 

replied that I thought not. It was very respectable, but 
lacked a great deal. “Well,” said Paul Petrowitch, 

“ I agree with you. X- is not musical, and I was 

puzzled to account for his apparent cleverness until I 
heard him practice. If you want to profit by your 
Rubinstein lessons, go home and listen to X-prac¬ 
ticing, or, better still, get X-’s mother to superin¬ 
tend your practice as she superintends X-’s.” 

Some time later I asked Rubinstein how he consid¬ 
ered X-’s work, and he answered, “Well, personally, 

I think X-is a donkey ; but he is painstaking and ac¬ 

curate, and a great example to the whole Conservatory. 
His art may not be great, but when an artist even of 
little talent gives the best in him, it compels respect and 
attention. ” 

By chance X-and I were thrown very much to¬ 

gether after this, and I had an opportunity to study this 
method of practice that had aroused the respect of Paul 
Petrowitch. What did it consist of? Simply and prin¬ 
cipally, in a tempo of the most evenly moderate. X- 

practiced like a machine, and with a metronomic pre¬ 
cision. If he blundered, the phrase was commenced 
over again, and the most difficult passages came easy to 
his fingers, simply because the tempo was so slow. He 
played, too, with a firm and even touch, and the mere 
effort to keep himself back kept his attention riveted on 

his work. It took X-half an hour to get through the 

first movement of a Beethoven sonata, bnt a second or 
third trial left him almost note perfect; he then gave 
particular attention to nuance and phrasing. When he 
had played the piece some twenty-five times he then 
went over it in the proper tempo ; but for every time he 
played it after this in the right tempo he practiced it at 
least five times in his first manner—that is, slowly. The 
results were those we all wondered at and admired. 

This method of slow practice interested me so much 
that I spoke of it to Rubinstein. He seemed surprised 
at my mentioning it. It was one of the tenets of art he 
thought grounded in all of ns. He smiled, and said 
quickly : “ Well, practice is not practice unless the 

work attempted is done in Blow tempo. I myself never 
practice a piece I want in my repertoire other than 
slowly. At least,” he added, with the air of one making 
an unwise admission, “I never do when I really want 
to practice. But, unfortunately, my love for music is so 
deep that sometimes, unconsciously, I forget I am work¬ 
ing and play as I feel-that is, in what I consider to be 
the right tempo ; with the result too often, as you know, 
my readings are not altogether free from wrong notes. 
Of course, wrong notes are sometimes the result ol an 
exuberant temperament, sometimes of nervousness, 
but as a rule, they come from wrong methods of prac¬ 
tice. Iam an old artist, but, knowing as much as I 
know now, I would correct this habit of practicing in 
the tempo of the piece I studied had I to beg.n over 

ag He'was not only an old artist, but he was then superior 
to every pianist of his time, and the mere fact of this 
admission from him was food for untold depths of 

^The benefits of slow practice are principally these : 
It keeps the attention fixed, every note is thought out, 
phrasing and dynamic marks are not missed, and no 
matter low difficult the passage work may be, it never 
seems so, because it is taken slowly. The consequence 

s the student does not lose confidence,-and confi¬ 
dence in his own powers is half the battle,-the rhythm 

and phrasing of the piece be essaysntlrrirel 
surely into his brain and memory, and he is never tire . 

Now as to the practicing of Strides, such as those of 
Czerny dementi, Cramer. These, once the student has 
mastered the notes, should always be played more or 
less in tempo, in order that lightness and velocity may 

ticularly to be noticed by every student, that the slower 


slowly, particular attention being given to the finger 
stroke. Of course, it is here in the method of touch and 
attack that the benefits of good teaching come in and 
that the whole A B C of the art of virtuosity lies. Few 
students, even those who have had the advantage of 
watching great masters closely, can evolve it of them¬ 
selves. To a certain extent it must be taught, and with¬ 
out this knowledge, practice, slow or otherwise, is prac¬ 
tically useless. But, taking a well-taught pupil, the 
most and all-important detail of his progress is slow 
practice. As Rubinstein said, “ Practice is only prac¬ 
tice when done slowly.” And the going over of pieces 
in a quick tempo during practicing hours is the greatest 
hindrance a student can place in his own path. It is 
also a hindrance which, when it becomes a habit, is 
almost hopeless of correction. 

As to young students, the first thing to teach them is 
how to practice. It is the all-important factor in their 
eventually knowing how to play. To pianists, to violin¬ 
ists, in fact, to all instrumentalists, this knowledge of 
how to practice is the golden rule of their success. 


THE CURVED THUMB. 


BY CHAS. C. DRAA. 

The thumb, that most unruly member, probably re¬ 
ceives, from the average teacher, less correct attention 
than any other finger. Is it because teachers do not 
recognize its imperfect condition ? No ! For I daresay 
all know, more or less, of the difficulties with which 
young pupils—and many older ones—contend, namely, 
straight and stiff thumbs, awkward touch, and accents, 
especially noticeable in scales and arpeggios. 

Many teachers say, “ Curve your thumbs more.” The 
pupils try, and then the teacher complains because those 
much-talked-of accents occur. What causes these 
accents? Principally contracted muscles, which pro¬ 
duce stiff fingers and a heavy touch, and all this comes 
from the way the pupil was taught, yet the teacher con¬ 
tinues kindly to work for that curved thumb. Should 
not the teacher know that to preserve a cramped condi¬ 
tion of the thumb in playing will, in nearly every in¬ 
stance, be followed by a cramped condition of the hand, 
which is in direct violation of the principal law—devi¬ 
talization—for the promotion of a perfect technic? 

Does it ever occur to teachers who persist in saying 
“ Curve your thumbs more ” that the straightness of the 
finger is due to a lack of proper development ? Does it 
ever occur to them that the fingers, acting like the many 
parts of a perfect piece of machinery, must, in every 
way, be as fully developed for their respective work? 
This is true, and if we will look at the thumb from a 
physiological standpoint, we will find—insomnch as the 
well-rounded position of the other fingers is due to years 
of early development of the flexor muscles—that, to 
obtain a naturally well-rounded position, we must pro 
vide for the development of the muscles of the thumb 
in a proper manner. 

Now, let the pupil be seated at the piano, and placing 
the second finger of the right hand on “ E,” holding 
this for four counts. When the count “ one ” is given, 
strike “ E ” and immediately extend the thumb in a per¬ 
fectly straight position over “ C ” ; on the count “ two,” 
strike “C” with a finger elastic touch, drawing the thumb 
backward and outward quickly and as far as possible, 
forcing the end inward and controlling the muscles,— 
this must be followed immediately by relaxation. 

The above plan must be used for every attack of the 
thumb, followed by sufficient pause for devitalization. 
The figure is to be continued for one octave and return, 
—or less, if the pupil feels fatigued. In the left band, 
place the second finger on “ C ” and the thumb on “ E,” 
continuing as with the right hand. 

The results of this exercise will be most gratifying to 
any who will give it conscientious practice. The thumb 
will now gain that naturally well-rounded position which 
is required, but instead of being cramped, will be flexi¬ 
ble, thus enabling one to use the thumbs as lightly and 
delicately as the remaining fingers. 





























































































































































































































































































































































































THE ETUDE 


HOW TO TREAT PUPILS WHO HAVE PRE¬ 
VIOUSLY STUDIED WITH ANOTHER 
TEACHER. 

II. 

[THERE are several interesting questions connected 
with the question of how to treat pnpils who come to a 
teacher after having previously been under the instruc¬ 
tion of another teacher. The editor sent out letters to a 
number of teacher* asking for answers to several ques¬ 
tion* bearing on the subject. The Etude for February 
contained several replies and below are more.—E d.] 

1. When some one who has previonsly studied with 
some other teacher comes to you for instruction, what 
kind of an examination, if any, do yon make? 

2. What bearing do you adopt in reference to the pre¬ 
vious instructor, as regards criticism or comment upon 
the character of his work ? 

3. Do yon allow the pupil to continne with the pieces 
ami ftmles given by the former teacher, or do you imme¬ 
diately give new work? At what point do yon begin 
yonr instruction—that ia, keep right on from the grade 
the pupil has readied, or go back somewhat? 

4. Do you nse any special exercise to break them into 
yonr method ? 

5. Do yon llml better preparation to-day than yon did 
ten or fifteen years ago ? 

PROM J. FRANCIS COOKS. 

1. It goes almost witbont saying that a thorough and 
painstaking examination ia necessary. A hasty estimate 
of the work done or the ability attained is nnjnst to 
pupil and teacher alike. In examining a piano student, 
U U well to begin by looking over the latest technical 
work used by the student. Then mnke an oral exami¬ 
nation to ascertain how tbe method was taught. Con¬ 
tinue by investigating touch, taste, rhythm, ear-train¬ 
ing, phrasing, sight-reading, and memory playing. 
This will give any intelligent teacher a fair idea of a 
pnpil's nature, temperament, and mosicianiy ability. 
Allowance must be made, of course, for the natural 
nervousness during the first lesson. 

In examining vocal pnpils an entirely different course 
is necewary. The ear alone is judge. To find the nor¬ 
mal voice is the qnest. Since the teacher can not im¬ 
prove the real voice of a pupil, bnt only train it, as the 
eye is trained to marksmanship, be must hear, under all 
affectations, imperfections, and abuses, just what the 
natural voice of a pupil is and determine how it can be 
brought ont. 

A superficial examination is rarely, if ever, successful. 
One case in mind is that of a pupil who came to arrange 
for lessons, and gave me an accoont of his musical past 
that enabled me to form n rough estimate of his experi¬ 
ence. A,t bia first lesson I found that, thongh using the 
conventional musical terminology, he had entirely differ¬ 
ent ideas from those that the same words aroused in ray 
mind. 

2. Good manners and common business policy prohibit 
a teacher from maligning the work of others. Sometimes 
a quack appears who is dangerous to both pnpils and 
reputable teachers, but even then it is not well to 
denounce him during a lesson. It is far wiser to let 
him come to his own destruction. New York city is, 
figuratively, filled with these charlatans in their very 
death throes. 

3. No matter wbat the work of a former teacher has 
been, it is wise to start fresh with new teaching mate¬ 
rial, if for no other reason than the fact that a complete 
change of course nppeals to the interest and revives 
enthusiasm. There may be much that a former teacher 
has done that is very good. This will keep, and may 
be retained to after a rest.. 


tility of a teacher is taxed to invent exercises that 
speedily correct errors. In many cases the pupil really 
needs a graded course in physical culture. Then I use 
“practice tablesand exercises such as the up-arm and 
down-arm strokes described in the first volnme of Dr. 
Mason’s “ Touch and Technic ” are of great value. 

5. The preparation of pnpils in general is unquestion¬ 
ably better to day than it was fifteen years ago. It is 
keeping pace with the startling musical growth of our 
country. When we remember that, with the exception 
of Madame Malibran, very few great artists came here 
before 1845, we realize that we are, musically, a little 
over fifty years of age. The improvement in the prepara¬ 
tion of beginners is the result of many causes. Among 
them are: 

First. The dissemination of general education, an 
education that has raised tbe taste of the people and 
made them demand more of workers in all arts. 

Second. Our great symphony orchestras, which ele¬ 
vate the intelligence of music-lovers. 

Third. Popular musical organizations, such as those 
promoted by John Hullah in England and Frank Dam- 
rosch and others in the United States, organizations 
whose purpose it is to divert popular attention from 
trashy music and to exalt the minds of the masses to 
sncli heights as “The Elijah,” “The Creation,” “The 
Messiah.” 

Fourth. Public libraries with musical departments. 

Fifth. Musical magazines and periodicals, an exchange 
for thoughts and educational ideas. 

Sixth and last. The low prices asked by dealers and 
publishers for the best editions of masterworks. 

It is not surprising, with all these mighty forces 
focused upon one spot, that teachers have seen the vital 
importance of seeking the truth and of using the most 
advanced methods. Keen competition compels the mu¬ 
sician of to-day to work harder—-yes, fight harder—than 
he did fifteen years ago. 


FROM u. CflUPBHfifi. 


1. I generally begin with scales as a test of ability. 
If the scales are not good, there has probably been no 
attention paid to octaves, and it is hardly worth while 
to try them. 

2. It has always been one of my principles never in 
any way to reflect upon the work done by a former 
instructor in the presence of either the parent or pnpil, 
even if I think there is just cause for so doing ; I deem 
it much wiser to show the pupils the careless habits 
into which they have fallen, and to make the faults ap¬ 
pear to be entirely the result of their own doings. 

3. I rarely continue with any instruction-book or set 
of exercises given by a former teacher, not for the reason 
that I think them necessarily inferior to my choice, bnt 
because it appears to me wiser that the pnpil should 
begin with an entirely new environment. 

If it seems necessary for pupils to be put back into an 
easier grade, I do not inform them of it, as it is only a 
means of discouragement, but, instead, take them back 
if possible, unawares. 

4. As I use the “ Mason Exercises,” of course I begin 
with these, and they are new to most pupils as yet. I 
never start by telling them I am going to teach a new 
method, but it is only a few months, at the most, before 
good results may be seen in a change of touch in arm, 


much better prepared than in former years ; there 
t<> he a great many poorly prepared teachers coin 
rounds, and it is not unfair to say that they are i 
cheating the public. The fault lies chiefly with 
parents who seek cheap teaching. 


How far to go back is a matter to be decided only after 
an examination of the pupil in question. Sometimes an 
entire reversal of principles is imperative. 

With vocal pnpils the teacher is obliged to return to 
foundational exercises, such as Dam pert i’s “vowel 
tones,” or, still better, Albert Bach's “ Legato Studies.” 

4. This depends absolutely upon how the pnpil has 
been taught. There are special exercises, bnt each is 
peculiar to the faults of the individual. Oiten the fer- 


D I test their musicianship and technical 
meat by hearing them play something which th 
have in practice, and also examine in scale and s 
playing, different touches, and in double interv; 
addition, I determine their knowledge of chord 
by the way they take chords in various phrases 

Mav chi f‘ PUPl19 ^ not ‘he slightest not,on 
play chords consistently with their character. 


2. So far as possible, I refrain from saying anythin 
about the nature of their previous training, preferrin 
that the pupils themselves should make the comparison 
when rightly begun on my system. 

When studying pieces that have been partly learned 
under another teacher, should they need to be studied 
and worked up in a manner which may be at variance 
with what has been taught them before, some comment 
may arise, but it must be done with tact. 

3. I do not allow the pieces and etudes to be con¬ 
tinued unless in my judgment they are in every way 
suitable to the pupil’s hand, technic, and musical intel¬ 
ligence ; and very often—in fact, in the majority of cases 
—I am obliged to give entirely different treatment, and 
smaller and simpler things, in order that they shall be 
done properly as to clearness, speed, and expression. 

4. I nse special exercises to suit the hand which has 
to be developed and trained, so that the fingers gain 
strength, ease of movement, and independence, and in 
the production of a musical, singing quality of tone. 
This latter quality I aim for from the first. 

5. I find that pupils are better prepared than formerly, 
although occasionally a pupil is met with whose train¬ 
ing has been done in the “ penny on the hand school.” 
The most pedantic stiffness and nnpliability of the mus¬ 
cles are prevailing characteristics of such a hand. 

I find also a carelessness on the part of teachers in de¬ 
veloping a smooth arpeggio technic, as well as fluency in 
scale passages ; and as for all kinds of double intervals, 
the majority of so-called advanced pnpils have never 
studied them in any systematic manner, a fault which 
naturally must he laid at the teacher’s door. 

But for all, as I have said above, the character of the 
music studied and the manner of its preparation are cer¬ 
tainly much better than a few years ago. 

FROM SUSAN LiLiOYD BAIIiY. 

1. I always make an examination, thongh sometimes 
the pupil is not conscious that I am doing it. A ten 
minutes’ friendly conversation will enable me to estimate 
the degree of advancement of the applicant, and a few 
technical tests at the keyboard will confirm the esti¬ 
mate. 

2. In my professional life I hope that first and fore¬ 
most I am a lady. I have never yet found a case where 
it was necessary to make any comments whatever upon 
the character or work of the previous teacher. It is my 
rule, however, when I can do so truthfully, to speak 
favorably and considerately of tbe work already done. 

3. It depends entirely upon circumstances. I never 
waste time. Life is too short and the work is too im¬ 
portant. It all depends upon the quality of the previous 
work. 

4. No. I give a pupil precisely what he needs at the 
time, so far as I have ability to estimate that need and 
knowledge to supply it. I do not know that I have any 
“method” beyond giving him mental control of his 
muscles so that he shall have a vehicle of expression, 
and developing his mind so that he shall have some¬ 
thing to express. 

5. I do not know. Ten years ago I was not teaching- 

FROM ROBERT D. BRAIN 5 - 

1. I think a thorough examination of each new P n P'* 
is necessary in order that the new teacher may intel i 
gently map out a course of study. I first *sk the pup 1 
how long he has been studying, who have been *■* 
teachers, wbat technical work he has done, and w a 
compositions he has studied. Next I ask him to p ay 
the scales for me, and also other purely technical wor 
Then I ask for an 6tude, from memory, if P osm ’ e 
This done, I ask for a solo piece, if the pnpil > s 
enough advanced to have studied solo work, so as 
get an idea of his musical feeling and temperament. ^ 

2. If the pnpil shows evidences of having been 

by an intelligent, competent, conscientious teacher ^ 
has honestly done his best by the pupil, I observe ^ 
golden rule—do as you would be done by an( ‘ j* ^ 
approvingly of the work of my predecessor. ^ 
teachers make it a point to find everything wrong w ^ 
a new pupil comes to them, on the theory that they ^ ^ 
magnify and glorify themselves in the eyes ol the p P 
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if however, the former teacher has been an ignorant 
t’nder and musical fraud, I do not hesitate to call a 
^de a spade, and tell the pupil so. Ignorant, incom¬ 
petent teachers, like other frauds, ought to be mercilessly 

eXP ° S lf I find th at ideas as to the stage of advance- 

t of the pupil coincide with those of the former 
me her I keep right on with the 6tudes and pieces the 
pil ^ been studying. If the music he has in hand 
J ms to o hard for him, I give something easier, or if 
too easy, something harder. In many eases, again, I 
m ake an entire change of music, although the music 
tie pnpil seems to be studying seems exactly adapted 
to his needs. This in the case of pnpils who are easily 
discouraged and who tire very easily of one course of 
study. An entire change of music, like a new medicine, 
often works like magic on the ambition of a pnpil. 

4. After a thorough examination of the pupil, I am 
usually able to tell at what point he is ready to begin in 
the method which I teach, and begin there, often, how¬ 
ever taking a rapid review of the method from the 
start, where necessary. Where the work of the former 
teacher has been done in a slovenly manner, or at vari¬ 
ance with the principles of the method I teach, I begin 
at the very beginning of the new method, finding that 
course the quickest in the end. 

5. The standard of teaching in this country is risiDg 
all the time, and pupils, as a rule, are much better pre¬ 
pared now than they were a few years ago. Musical 
frauds and pretenders are being gradually frozen out of 
the profession, and even in the smaller towns we in many 
instances find teachers who lay the foundation for their 
pupils’ musical education on broad and musicianly lines. 

FROM MRS. GRACE P. ANDEIiFINGER. 

1. A student who comes to me for instruction re¬ 
ceives the same examination practically whether he 
comes from another teacher or is a beginner. I question 
closely, and ask for the performance of some composition, 
no matter how simple. Such an examination famishes 
a few data, and a few serious lessons will locate tbe pupils 
needs and possibilities. 

2. Unnecessary criticism of a former teacher I con¬ 
sider discourteous and to be avoided. 

3. If the etudes given by tlie former teacher will 
serve my purpose as well as another set, I gladly use 
them, but think every student works more ambitiously 
if the lesson contains some new work. I try to begin 
my instruction with the grade already attained. 

4. A famous composer has said, “The Americans are 
method mad. They go from one master to another, 
thinking to take a few lessons from each and ‘ learn his 
method.’ ” The best method, to my mind, is to accom¬ 
plish the best results in the best possible way and cover 
the whole course of study. I should not consider a 
pnpil broken into my method until I had taught him all 
I could. 

°. fhe lust question I can not answer satisfactorily, 
ersonally, I have observed better preparation and un- 
erstauding even among young students, but I do not 
ce snre that it is not because the students as a class 
ave been of a higher grade of mentality than those 
1 fon aerly dealt with. 


FROM CAUVIN B- CADY. 

composition, never before studied, is given 
of it 6 * 1 ° me an, l study. What the student makes out 
serves as a basis for probing the music conscious- 

De88 and understanding. 

• cal with music conceptions, not teachers. Con- 
studied ^ P re ^ er n °t t° know with whom one has 

(not "Ip 6 s ^ n fi en t’8 actual capacity to understand, think 
j,. 1111 about), and demonstrate music conception 

4 r ' m ' les the material for study. 

jj a , onr met hod ” is too vague a term to he taken 

5 y^ 8 for an swering your question. 


*fiilc S' 1 " ^ ave unities and know how to use them, 
for n, ° ' era are incapable of using their abilities except 
their own destruction. ” 




A MATTER OF TEMPERAMENT. 


BY HENRY HOLLEN. 


There are many phases of the mnsical art which are 
ignored by those who pretend to be interested in all that 
concerns teachers and teaching. Whether it is because 
they are seemingly trivial and unworthy of attention, or 
because they are overshadowed by more ponderous 
problems, we can not say ; certain it is that, however 
much people prate of methods of musical instruction, 
many aspects of their profession have been overlooked. 
Certain subjects are digested over and over again, and 
statements are iterated and reiterated so as to monopo¬ 
lize the energy of thought which should have been given 
to discuss and to solve other problems, which are strewn 
in an isolated state along the wayside of professional 
progress. One of these is that which concerns the rela¬ 
tion of the study of temperament to the art of teaching. 

The work and methods of many teachers are merely 
mechanical. Their intellectual spheres are limited. 
The opinion of the average teacher in regard to his pro¬ 
fession and the duties which it implies is so shallow 
that it is not surprising that there is so much lack of 
success in the midst of us. What can be a more natural 
sequence than that the musical field is filled to over¬ 
crowding with incapable people who call themselves 
musicians? 

Some one has said that a musician is a whole, made 
up of many factors. “To be a music teacher worthy 
of the calling one must be a musician of good parts, 
which must be made manifest beyond a doubt in all 
that he does. He must he a scholar ; quick to perceive 
strong and weak points in the intellectuality of the one 
whom he instructs ; scientific in his way of doing ; kind, 
patient, interested ; a pupil with his pupil; a keen and 
accurate judge of human nature; quick to conceive a 
situation, and a perfect master of his means of action. 
These are the preparatory requisites of a music in¬ 
structor.” 

We meet teachers every day who prate about methods, 
scales, and the ordinary technic of the piano, but who 
seem utterly incapable of dealing with little troubles 
found within the walls of their own studios. 

When a teacher proficient in all that pertains to the 
theory and technic of that department of musical art 
which he professes to teach is confronted with unsatis¬ 
factory progress on the part of his pupils, what are we 
to conclude ? The fault must lie with pupils or teacher. 
Are the pupils stupid or is the teacher to blame ? It 
may generally he found that he is lacking in one or 
more of the fundamental requisites of a teacher. One 
or more of those attributes which belong to a teacher 
are missing, and thongh he may know all there exists 
in the wide sweep of musical theory, he has not devel¬ 
oped all those qualities which his calling demands of 
him. So long as his shortcomings are overlooked, how 
ever trivial they may seem to be, so long will they con¬ 
tinue to hinder him in his work. Failure to succeed 
can always be traced to weH-defined evils ; .md unless 
these are sought out and uprooted, the ranks of me 
ocrity must remain filled. 

One of the evils to which many teachers can trace the 
cause of their non-success in the profession is the fafinre 
to study the individual needs of pupils. b 

ignorance of psychologic laws the teacher fads to make 
use of the most potent means at the educator s command , 
he wearies the minds of those under his charge because 
he does not know how to economize power of action 

have sought to instruct? How many study the tern 

-—-rit: T'Sr.SZ 
- - tntff.ssms: 

much as a c won ld be unwise to dole out 

^i™* on™ ° f 


treated in the same manner as one who is less fortunate 
than his brother-student, who, in that while he labors 
hard and strives to learn, can not conquer difficulties so 
quickly as the former is able to do. The pupil gifted 
with an unusual share of energy, who makes rapid 
progress, has his individual needs, as has also the one 
who has not the ambition and push of the former. 
Therefore it would be ridiculous in the extreme to urge 
the latter to keep pace with the former and to scold him 
for not doing so. 

I have in mind a young boy who absolutely refused to 
continue under the instruction of a certain teacher who, 
the pnpil claimed, ridiculed him for not learning with 
the same ease as a playmate who lived near him. Upon 
inquiry I learned that the boy who made the more rapid 
progress was a child of unusual intelligence, three years 
older than his brother-student, and several years ahead 
of him in the public schools. I ascertained further that 
the teacher of whom the child complained was a man 
who found it very hard to make both ends meet, although 
he is a graduate of one of the best German conservatories. 
After all, my information was just as I expected to find 
it. 

A child is a complex being, and must he intelligently 
dealt with. There are pupils who, in order to make 
progress, must be coaxed aud gently treated. There are 
others who require to he urged in strong terms. We 
meet with all types of human nature—ambitious pnpils, 
lazy pupils, bright pupils, dull pupils ; in short, all types 
of musical aspirants are found in the teacher’s classes. 
The knowledge which enables its fortunate possessor to 
cope with the difficulties which these various types pre¬ 
sent is knowledge of the most useful character. 


FROM A TEACHER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY C. W. FULLWOOD. 


Impress the pnpil with the vital importance of care¬ 
ful attention to the minutest details in study and in 
practice. And as a means to this end require a thorough 
analysis of 6tudea, technical studies, and recreation 
pieces. Besides inculcating the habit of careful study, 
the attention to minor matters amply repays tbe pupil, 
as shown in the development of technic, musical taste, 
and conception. 

Aim to make your pupils musicians instead of mere 
piano gymnasts. 

To be a good technical performer you must have 
complete control of all the muscles of the arms, hands, 
and fingers. To lie a musician you must have a complete 
musical education, a developed musical taste, feeling, 
conception, and expressive executive ability. To be an 
artist you must have all the above with the added 
power to make others feel the subtle and sacred influ¬ 
ence of music. 

The method should be adapted to the pupil, not the 
pupil to the method. In other words, the same system 
can not be successfully used with all pupils. 1 he 
teacher must discriminate, and suit his method to the 
needs and capabilities of the pupil. 

An effective performance of all embellishments requires 
mnsical taste and conception joined with a perfected 
technic. 

All instruction books, studies, and technic books 
should have flexible covers. They can be more conve¬ 
niently carried and they lie better on the piano desk. 

Be as strict with yourself as you are with yonr pupils. 

Mnsical rule of three—patience, perseverance, and 
practice. 

The Attacks of Inferiority —When people treat 
yon ill, and show their spite, and Blander you, enter into 
their little souls, go to the bottom of them, search their 
understandings, and yon will soon see that nothing they 
may think or say of yon need give you one troublesome 
thought .—Marcus Antoninua. 
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FROM A STUDIO NOTE BOOK. 

BY CHAM. IB W. LA SOON. 

Children are constantly on a “ voyage of discov- 
#ry." They are finding out the secret* of this world ; 
every new discovery le a delight to them. This peculi¬ 
arity U invaluable to a lire teacher tf he will use it as a 
foundation tor much of his teaching, lo illustrate . 
Iuatra. 1 of showing bow to play a given passage, show 
the came note values in some other passage or piece, and 
then let the pupil solve the difficulty for himself, and he 
will be delighted with his success, and will take courage 
for future effort. Let him play a phrase in which there 
is a note or chord with a decided character, and ask him 
to And which beat it falls upon by listening. Also, let 
him dud those notes of a phrase which have the most 
meaning, have the moat beauty in them. Have him 
And which be tbinka is the most beautiful passage of 
the piece, and which of his pieces he likes best. This 
eventually leads to retlnement of taste and a sensitive 
ear. This tends to a most valuable form of ear train¬ 
ing, and is a much nearer approach to art playing. 

Then is one subject of great importance that every 
teacher should decide upon early in his work. It is, 
Shall he teach the pnpil what he already knows, or only 
such things aa are unknown. To il Inst rate : When the 
pupil once knows note lengths and time valaes, then 
do not allow hint to recite passages with incorrect time. 
When he knows the meanings of nsturals, sharps, flats, 
doable-sharps, ami double flats, require him to play 
chromatic passages and chords correctly without help. 
The same as to the application of touches, Angering, 
expression effect*, and all of the delaila of artistic play¬ 
ing. I’upils are careless, but a teacher shonld refuse to 
do more than to say that the mistakes have been many in 
the reading, touch, or expression, which the pupil must 
correct for himself, once he knows what is correct as 
wail ss the teacher. What Is the use of paying a teacher 
for aimply telling a pupil things he alrendy knows? 
The result of this is that it makes the pupil self- 
critical, makes him careful to practice correctly, and 
careful to allow no mistakes to creep in, the result be¬ 
ing a rapid and thorough advancement. Neither pnpil 
nor teacher can afford to lose sight of the fact that 
when the pnpil is playing accurately he is always play¬ 
ing exactly alike, and this soon leads to the formation of 
habit, and habit is the foundation of playing. 

Teachers and pupils put a great amount of energy 
into an endeavor to get a good and “the approved ” 
band position. If the pupil will play with loose hand, 
wrist, and arm. and with the elastic touches of the 
“ Mason Technic," the hand position will take care of 
itself. After all, when we all know that artists con¬ 
stantly break every rule of hand position, what is the 
use of making the pupil’s life one of misery to him over 
this subject? If ho can province good results with a 
straight finger, let biro doso. The Chevalier Antoine de 
Kontaki has always played with straight fingers, and it 
ia the natural position of short fingered hands, espe¬ 
cially in chord playing and in soft passages. Scales, 
arpeggios, and the Mason " Two finger Exercises,” 
played with looes muerle*, will eventually bring a suffi¬ 
ciently correct hand position. 


Kren teachers of many years’ experience nse up and 
run out of ideas for doing best work, while yonngand 
inexperienced teachers experiment, teach as they were 
taught, or follow some book or idea of which they have 
read. The former drop into ruts, and the latter do not 
follow any method long enough to find if it is good or 
bod, but do find that they are not doing so good work 
** *k*7 had hoped. The older teachers wake op to find 
that methods have greatly changed for the better, that 
psychology and pedagogics have marked oat a new and 
better path in which the leading teachers are out¬ 
running them. The younger teachers did not get a 
sufficient men til grip of and did not become suffi¬ 
ciently convinced of the Value of many a vital point of 
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what they were studying; so they find it impossible to 
teach with the hoped-for success. To both classes ot 
teachers the summer music school or a vacation course 
with some leading teacher offers the way to a wider use¬ 
fulness and greater success. After a number of good 
lessons, and after some experience in lesson giving, they 
should havo the groundwork of technic and expression 
so well in hand that they can work independently in the 
seeking out of the best ways of working. By reading 
helpful articles in the musical journals they can judge 
of the practical worth of their own ideas. 


Nearly every pnpil, even the advanced pupils, will 
play a triplet as if it were written two-sixteenths and an 
eighth, instead of playing it evenly as to note lengths, 
and while making its note lengths as they do they also 
get the accent on the last note, which is even a worse 
fault than that of wrong time-values. To correct this 
they need to hear the teacher play the triplets for them 
and especially to observe the deliberate effect it has, and 
notice that its first tone is strongly accented ; especially 
should this be so when showing the pupil how to do 
them. In many cases the pupil will best learn how to 
get them right if he deliberately attempts to play 
the triplet as if it were written one-eighth and two- 
sixteenths, giving strong accent to the first tone of three, 
relying on the natural tendency to fall back into the 
former habit for getting it eventually right as to time 
and accent. 


The common dislike to scale and arpeggio practice can 
be largely overcome by requiring pupils to play with 
accents, with different degrees of power, speed, with 
crescendo and diminuendo, two notes against three, and 
in the many forms given in the instruction books, as in 
sixths, thirds, tenths, etc. Also, playing them in dif¬ 
ferent touches, as for the neutral or soft accompaniment 
tone-quality, in staccato, bright and brilliant, etc. A 
teacher’s best pupils can be brought together occasion¬ 
ally to see which can play them best, which in the 
highest grade of speed, greatest clearness, best accents 
with the softest neutral quality between accents, etc. 


Too few piano teachers analyze the finger, hand, wrist, 
elbow, shoulder, and foot movements used in playing. 
Not only are certain movements to be made, hut they 
are to be done in the best way. Mason’s “System of 
Technic” teaches all of this better than any other, yet 
there is much that is not yet fully explained so that it 
can lie easily taught. When playing, it is well espe¬ 
cially to note by what means one is doingeertain effects ; 
the resulting knowledge will place in the teacher’s hands 
the best manner of teaching these effects to pupils. But 
one of the best ways of learning is to observe closely the 
methods of artists as regards technic. The best artists 
do many things that are not generally taught, yet are as 
teachable as the more common movements in technic. 
When you have found out a technical truth contrast 
your experiences with what you see and hear other 
players do. To be something more ordinary, teachers 
nowadays must do much fruitful thinking. 


are aoing a great deal of hard work tha 
brings but small results because they are working fron 
the wrong side of the subject. Technical and expres 
sional advancement is not so much a matter of rnuscl 
as o ram. The fingers will not go beyond the idea 
that the brain contains, hence more attention must b 
given to form in the pupil’s mind an ideal of what b 
shonld do. When he knows what is to be done, and cai 
recognize by hearing and feeling when it is well and coi 
rectly d°ne, and, in addition, has also the knowledge o 

J " " th V* 8t wayof doing it, he will make mor 
satisfactory advancement. 


- When a person is satisfied with himself ( 

2 OM ;,V 8 * eneral >y » P^f that others are ( 
fied with him.” There is nothing so fatal to pro 

a smog self-satisfaction. P 


ON SPECIAL EDITINGS AND ANNOTATIONS 

BY W. F. GATES. 


The old Latin saw which, if I remember aright, rung 
“ De gustibus non disputandum est ” is as applicable lo 
the matter of musical editions as to all other matters of 
human use or experience. That “ there is no disputing 
in matters of taste ” is too patent a matter to argue 
Each teacher will have his own ideas and his own pet 
editors and favorite editions. And perhaps the major¬ 
ity can give a reason therefor. 

It is my opinion that the matter of editing is much 
overdone in some editions, and in others either the 
editing, if a musician had anything to do with it, is 
abominably poor, or the publisher turned the whole 
thing over to the printer’s devil, with the admonition 
to throw a handful of slurs in assorted sizes at each page 
of the music plates, and if they did not scatter out in 
good shape to try it again, until the pages were covered 
liberally. Then some one in the office with a knowl¬ 
edge of mathematics equal to distinguishing the first 
five figures is to supply the digitation by a similar 
process. 

There are editors who are clear and concise in their 
explanations, and others who are foggy and verbose; 
some supply the phrasing in a manner to clarify the 
matter rather than to confuse it; others delight in a 
paralleled accumulation of long black lines that begin 
anywhere and end nowhere in particular, serving hot to 
mystify and to bewilder the pupil. Rather than such 
an abortive attempt to make clear the meaning of the 
composer, I prefer an unedited page. 

That is the darker side of the picture. The other side 
presents a much more pleasant view to both teacher and 
pupil. There is such a thing as supplying the correct 
fingering, but only in such places as it is really needed; 
and it is also possible to indicate the phrasing in snch 
a manner that the eye and the mind of the player are 
assisted to a quicker and surer grasp of the composer's 
punctuation. 

The thing that is the most overdone is the matter of 
legato marks. It is an axiom of music that legato is the 
basis of all playing, and that, unless some other tonch 
is especially called for, the legato must be used. In 
spite of this, we find in perhaps a majority of editiors 
long and very slightly curved lines, and even straight 
ones, running parallel to the staff, that greatly confuse 


the pupil. 

Short phrase lines are well enough if properly placed; 
but often a number of short ones are made to take the 
place of a long one, and then the pupil is more con¬ 
founded than ever. A better way would he to indicate 
the shortening of the final note by a staccato dot, and 
omit the phrase line. If used, it should be used with 
the greatest of exactness. 

There is such a thing as editing a work to death- 
Better no editing than too much. 

There is no question in my mind as to the value o 
carefully printed editions in which the editorial wm 
has been done by an authority of recognized standing. 
Perhaps other reasons might be given, but I will simp ? 
state two that now occur to me, and leave the reader to 
supply others as they come to his mind. 

The first is that such an edition saves a great dea o 
the teacher’s and of the pupil’s time. Every minnteo 
the lesson should be available for other uses. A teac ^ 
should not have to act as an editor at each lesson, no^ 
yet as the interpreter of some one’s foggy editing 
hazy remarks. The pupil will pay much more mon ^ 
for the editing a teacher does than lor what is P roc ^ 
able in a good edition. And even if the teacher * s c * ^ 
ble of doing good work in this line, he could not 
best in the hasty work of a lesson hour. ^ 

But if the teacher does this work and.it he a _ . 
could be required, he can not have or take the n f c ^ 
time to write out the analysis of the composition in' ^ 
or to put down the poetic idea and interpretation. ^ 
he must give these matters to the pupil verbal y. 
then, how much of it does the student retain an 

away and put into practice ? Not twenty per feI L ra bIe- 

So the annotated edition seems to me to be p ■, 
if the annotating is done by a master oj 
English. 



gtubto Experiences. 


ACCURACY m 11HMHS OF COMPOSITIONS 
HN d composers. 

w. J. BALTZELL. 

A NUMBER of experiences like the following taught 
B e that pupils are apt to look very superficially at the 

pieces they may have for study. _ 

“Well, Miss-, what is our piece for review to¬ 

day?” 

“Oh, that piece with the chromatic runs in it,” or 
“that one with the melody in the left hand ” ; or, per¬ 
haps, i f ^ were a pupil in singi,lg ’ the reply ’ lv0llkl be 

equally indefinite so far as title was concerned. 

I found that the majority of pupils did not seem to 
have fixed the name of the pieces accurately in their 
minds. As a result I decided to insist upon the follow¬ 
ing : that the pupils should know the exact titles of the 
pieces they learned and that they should try to fix them 
so thoroughly in mind as to he able to recall them 
months afterward; the key in which each piece was 
written, especially if a song was in question ; the name 
of the composer, with accurate spelling and pronuncia¬ 
tion. I would tell them the nationality of the composer, 
if I could find it out; whether or not he still lived ; if 
go, where, especially in the case of American composers ; 
and any trait of personality or work for which he was 
distinguished. I would give them programs of con¬ 
certs to examine, to see if they could detect mistakes in 
spelling either in titles or in composers’ names. The 
latter should he perfectly familiar to music students. 


A MUTUAL! UNDERSTANDING. 

MADAME A. PUPIN. 

Many teachers have one or more tormenting pupils, 
who work at cross-purposes with them, looking upon 
the teacher as an enemy to be outwitted if possible. All 
this friction might be avoided by a mutual understand¬ 
ing at the first lesson. The teacher ought not to find it 
difficult to disarm the pnpil of his prejudices. The fol¬ 
lowing experiences may serve as examples : 

“So, Julia, you have come to take piano lessons. 
Now, tell me your real reason for taking music lessons. ” 
After a few direct questions Julia says she hates music, 
bnt her father said that she must take lessons. 

Oh, Julia, you can not hate music ; don’t you like 
this 1 ” Teacher plays softly *' Barcarolle, ’ ’ from Kullak’s 
Kinderleben,” and tells how the boat is gliding over 
the lake and the storm comes up ; then the thunder rolls 
>nd lightnings flash, and when the storm dies away the 
sun comes out again. Then she plays from the same 
book," Grandmother Tells a Frightful Ghost Story,” 
and explains that the discordant notes are where grand¬ 
mother makes her voice low and rough to scare the chil- 
ren ' and how she gets sleepy and nods and snores, and 
en wakes np and tells the children to hurry off to bed. 
Ah, Jnlia, I can see by your eyes that you like 
of 6 mnS ' C ’ yk)w ’ I think you will be able to play six 

t pieces for your father before the end of the 
term.” 

_ Bussell, you have come to me for lessons. How 
nntVi' 1 * keard that your other teachers could do 
bjg with yon ? What was the trouble ? ’ ’ 

Wank ^ me *° Practice two hours a day.” 
day * ' * 8bak n °t want yon to practice two hours a 
Dot ' D ° r 0De tour, nor even half an hour ; in fact, I shall 
Want " ant yon to look at the clock at all. I shall only 
ami t l 0U t0 P ' ay over ea ch line of your lesson ten times, 
J n \ he 7 OUcan g° out and play.” 
that h^h WaS ,^ ear< ^ *^1 a hoy over the garden-fence 

Practice h 3 bnky ” teacher now ; she said he need n’t 
tim« a ' f an bour a day j only play his lesson ten 
^pgb. and that was ail. 
s illCt yo ’ ," mira > 1 suppose you are very fond of music, 
“ Xo "r aTe three teachers already ? ” 

Wild* J bate( l my teachers ; they made me play 

“Itidwdi 8 311 thC time- ” 

I hope, however, you are going tojlike me. 
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Just play me one of those horrible scales,’thatlLmay see 
what they are like.” 

Almira begins with both hands, elbows sticking out, 
plays three notes, thinks a while, and then ventures an¬ 
other, looks first at one hand and then at the other, gets 
the wrong finger over and goes back ; in the second octave 
she gets hopelessly mixed up and stops. 

“Those are horrible scales, indeed ! I never let my 
pupils play scales like that. Let me play you some 
pretty scales.” 

Teacher plays the Barcarolle from “ Oberon,” arranged 
by Ness, in which the melody is embellished by some 
dainty scales in two octaves. Played lightly, they 
seemed like the summer breeze that wafted the boat 
over the waters. Almira’s eyes sparkled when the 
teacher told her she might begin to study that piece at 
once, and that she was to practice’no more scales with 
both hands. 

Miss Dashaway came into the studio, all fuss and 
feathers, bangles rattling, and silks rustling. She 
wanted lessons ; nothing but pieces ; no exercises or tech¬ 
nical studies, only finishing lessons. 

“ But you know, Miss Dashaway, that all the greatest 
pianists practice a certain amonnt of technical exercises 
every day to keep up their artistic finish. You would n’t 
think it fair if I withheld these from yon.” So Miss 
Dashaway became reconciled to the practice of artistic 
technical exercises. 

These hints ought to assist a teacher in arriving at a 
mutual understanding, and thus secure harmony in her 
lessons. 

OUTSIDE INFLUENCES. 


HELENA M. MAGUIRE. 


One instance of how much outside matters influence 
the music study. This pnpil was a trifler, a Miss 
Giddy-Gaddy, who had to have every instruction as to 
the lesson written down in a note-book, and even then, 
as often as not, would forget to read them. Well, when 
the school term opened this year, she was not promoted. 
This, as everyone knows, is a great disgrace, and tickets 
one as a dunce. She told me of it, weeping piteously, 
and I talked it over with her, asking if the faults which 
prevented her succeeding in her music had not to do 
with her failure at school. She acknowledged that her 
teacher had said it was because she “ played ” and did 
not pay attention, and she went home a very sad little 
girl indeed. 

The next lesson she bounded in radiant. Parental 
influence had been brought to bear and she had been 
promoted conditionally—that is, to remain in the higher 
grade just so long as sheconducted herself properly. 

It had been an excellent lesson; she applied herself 
to her studies, and the point I wish to make is that her 
music studies were also advantaged by this change, com¬ 
ing in for their proper share of earnestness, with good 
results. So susceptible is childhood, so malleable to 
early influence, so necessary is it that we elders should 
be wise in our own generation. 


R STUDIO IN X! CITY FUAT. 

KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH. 

/hen I started in the city, I rented a flat with the 
v that I would give lessons at home and so avoid the 
ense of a studio. Alas ! my fondly cherished dream 
i led me into trouble. My piano disturbed the other 
dwellers in the block. I was asked to desist from 
ring my bread and butter, and finally when 1 re¬ 
ed, feeling I had the right to do as I chose in my own 
rtments, only a lawsuit settled the matter. It took 
iey and time to decide whether one could carry on 
■gitimate business in apartments he pays for in hard 
f The other renters would have liked the owner of 
building to have put on the front door, A 1 Pmnos 
he rear. Dogs, Cats, and Music-teachers not allowed 

l'v trouble d what all music teachers are liable to| he 
osed to What is to protect one? I know of no other 
fession so open to unjnst criticism. An elocution 
ffier can veil and practice the whole gamut in voice 

hilt the singer or instrumentalist is eondemne 

tore, hut the singer or „ for the 

his neighbors. There ought to be a Society 


Prevention of Cruelty to Musicians.” Then there is 
the mother who sits in the room while her child is 
taking a lesson for fear one of the precious moments she 
is paying for will be wasted ; and there is the woman 
who wants to get lessons cheap, irrespective of quality. 

There is the woman who lets yon walk miles to her 
home, if she chances to live in a village, only to inform 
you “she can not take her lesson, for she is ill,” and 
then when yon charge for time and trouble is indignant. 

There is quite a variety of the genus woman patroness. 
There is the woman who asks you, after you have 
straggled for years to make your pupil appreciative of 
good music, to give the aforesaid pupil, “Rain on the 
Tin Roof” or some other equally ugly realistic piece. 
There are women—hut why tell of all? Every teacher 
could quote thousands of incidents, and happy is the in¬ 
structor who can lead a pnpil just as he or she wishes, 
without dictation from materfamilias. 

THE CHILD MUSIC TEACHER. 

LEO HAENDKI.MAN. 

Theke are many evils in the music life, but that of 
the child music teacher surpasses all others. Is there 
anything more reprehensible than to entrust the musi¬ 
cal education of our little one to a child, who does not 
herself know what she ought to do and what not ? 

So far as my experience goes, I can speak only about 
little girls who are compelled by circumstances to de¬ 
vote their childhood to teaching. All these “child 
music teachers ” deserve the greatest pity, for, instead 
of being nble to devote their time to Btudy, they are 
compelled to taste the bitter fruit of self-support already 
in their most tender years. 

It is impossible to blame these children for the harm 
they do, yet one can not but wish that our philanthro¬ 
pic societies would devote some of their attention to 
these poor little sufferers. 

But there is still another kind of child music teacher 
who deserves neither pity nor benevolence, and indeed I 
doubt if they are in need of any. 

I knew a girl, twelve or thirteen years old, who, after 
taking lessons for about fifteen months, gave up lier 
own studies, as she considered herself already well 
equipped to teach others ; and as there are plenty of 
foolish persons in this world, she succeeded very well. 
What a boon it would be to these children if some older 
member of the profession could inspire them with a zeal 
for self-improvement, for at their age progress is im¬ 
perative. 

R NEGLHCTED FBATURB IN piano 
TEACHING- 

CHARLES W. I.ANDON. 

As teachers we give our patience, thought, and hard 
est work to teaching pupils how to play. We teach note- 
lengths, note-names, fingering, scales, arpeggios, and the 
whole range of technical exercises. We get onr pupils 
to play clearly, rapidly, correctly. They »>ecome good 
sight-readers, and play difficult music accurately. Our 
best pupils do everything that the most exacting teacher 
can ask of them but the one thing needful. We over¬ 
look one vital point. Why? Is it because, we are so 
occupied with the details of whBt goes to make a player, 
from the mechanical view, that we find our pupils lack¬ 
ing so much in what iB necessary for good playing—that 
is, emotional expression through a well marked rhythm ? 
\nd how many of ns lead our pupils, into this habit of 
expressive paying! The word “habit” is used pur¬ 
posely, for the pupil needs constantly to practice under 
emotional influences as much as to give attention to note- 
values, fingering, touch, or any other essential. One of 
the means to this end, too often entirely overlooked, is 
the forming of a safe ideal, for the art of music is as 
dependent on models as is the art of the painter or 
sculptor. But the members of the musical profession 
have not yet realized this essential of a musical educa¬ 
tion. Therefore, when an artist player is to lie heard, 
teachers too often fail to urge their pupils to insist upon 
their attending. Money spent for hearing artistic play¬ 
ing will bring greater results for musical development 
than money expended in any other way, provided the 
necessary technical foundation has been laid. 
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SOME SALIENT POINTS IN LESCHETITZKY'S 
TEACHING. 

BY MANY B. HALLOC*. 

Wol to him who feel* the wblplaah of Leschetitzky’s 
wil! A pupil's inuaic ia the mirror of his character, 
amt thtt- it ia that he la aa often a* not made the butt 
of thr great teacher’a crlticiama. It hurts,—ob, yea, 
it haru,— hot what he aaya ia marvelously well perceived, 
and, though the victim may bleed in every sensitive 
pore, he usually gore borne to make hia (hating end in 
harder work than he haa ever clone before. 

To a slight French girl who was trying her beet to do 
tastier to the Hech-Tausig Toccata and fugue, before the 
class one night, he'aaid, “ Mademoiselle, I would know 
that you were French only by listening to your playing; 
it ia not possible for one of your nationality to conceive 
anything so domelike in ita grandeur as the fugue.” 
Again, to another pnpil, “ You must interpret that more 
fantastically, which will not be a bard thing for you to 
do.” And to a young man of rather a solid turn of 
nued, who was at work on a bcwltchingly sprightly 
composition, be aaid, "No, no; you are uot equal to 
that. I would om soon think of turning my cook into a 
ballerina." He, himself, explained this apparent 
roughness, In speaking to onr much.belovcd ambassador 
ami his wife, in Vienna, by saying that it was the best 
means of urging his pupils to work. And so it is to the 
sensible, and to the sensitive, too, provided they can 
don a pachydermatous skin for the time being. 


Ami bow can a great teacher who deals almost entirely 
with the interpretative anil psychologic side of 
music do otherwise f It ia the papil’a character and 
even mannerisms be sees mirrored in bis interpreta¬ 
tions, and in correcting the one he must perforce tread 
on the others. 

t<**rhetitxky sums np a pupil's character in the first 
Interview, and i* something of a wicked wasp in letting 
the result be known ; therefore some of the hatred he 
meets with. And yet he is so perspicuous, so woDder- 
fnlly clear and qnick, and, withal, so witty about his 
character dissections, that it ends by forming one of the 
interests of bis school to watch the fate of this or that 
newcomer. Very soon one realizes that his court is full 
of intrigue, and that he is turned down to even as to a 
king. 

"Colorlees,” is his usual criticism to those who first 
play for him, and the gist of bis teaching thereafter is 
this : Imagine yonr pianist’s palette well stocked with 
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accent all at the same time. Do not study the piece 
through ; for, one thing at a time, the most difficult piece 
ever written can be played correctly by the least of a 1 
students, provided it is taken slowly enough. Thin* 
twice and play once. Technic you must have, but it is 
only, as the small change in your pocket, necessary, but 
the least of your fortune. 

Ilis remarks and corrections, except as to the technic, 
are illimitable in their application to all music of all 
times. As he says, “ It is by this means that I make 
teachers of my pupils ; then they can always teach them¬ 
selves.” To him every piano composition has its own 
technical aspect, or, to put it more plainly, bars and 
phrases where he allows theories to be upset and almost 
every law of digital pedagogy set at defiance, provided a 
better effect or a more thrilling nuance can thereby be 
gotten. To make clever use of the thumb where the 
very limit of force is needed, in spite of uneven finger¬ 
ing, and to consider the strength of the finger as well as' 
its convenience for accents and subaccents in any 
melodic phrase, are some of his pet ideas. 


The teaching of theoretic technic he leaves to his 
Vorbereiterins , or assistant teachers, who are supposed to 
instruct as he taught them—a thing which they have 
been known to fail to do. However that may be, the 
hardest thing, perhaps, to gain in his school, technically, 
is a firm enough finger tip or first joint to suit him. In 
fact, one of his stanchest and most able followers being 
once asked for a definition of the Leschetitzky school in a 
nutshell, answered, “ Feste Fingerspilzen ’’ (firm finger¬ 
tips) ; the master’s idea being that a modern pianoforte 
should never be touched gingerly. Send the finger to 
the bottom of the key always, even in piano or pianissimo 
passages; the intensity is made by the velocity of the 
stroke. If the finger-tip is not firm, the precision is lost. 
Outside of this it is the thousand and one common- 
sense and highly valuable ideas—many of them gotten 
direct from Beethoven, through Czerny—which makes 
it a fortunate thing indeed for piano-players in this age 
that there is such a teacher. 

At times the similes are for proper psychologic 
interpretation, again for the finish, yet again for the 
physical aspect—by that I mean the rhythmic answer¬ 
ing of the heart and lnng motion to a swing that is 
correct. 

Taste, elegance, smoothness, poise, ease, distinction- 
all to him must speak in the attack as thoroughly as 
through distinguished deportment in a drawing-room ; 
and not the least of them does he leave unconsidered. 


all pnasible color*,—accent (aggressive and subordinate), 
rhythm (subtle and cast-iron), intensity (from pppp to 
that 1 mean the very tallest extent of shading 
of which a piano ia capable. Sound tbe piano first to 
find its capabilities, then paint! Let yonr piano be 
piano, and your forte be forte; know wbat effect yon 
wlali to convey, and he sure you have tbe moet telling 
means with which to express it. Tbe wit in a piece 
rnnst be played so as to tickle tbe palate of the humor¬ 
ous, the sadness telling and conclusive, and so on ad 
iafinitum. And tbe means taken mnst always be con¬ 
scious. Hers I take the second beat a shade late, there 
I allow myself a delay of a fragment of a breath, and 
come in with a shade of previousuem later. Study 
carefully yonr effects; even as a beautiful woman moves 
and removes a soft rose from the shelter of one lock 
to another to get the best effect, so mnst yon study 
where the accent will moet enchant, where a hair’s 
breadth of retardation will delight. 


Throw the light on, however, away from the piano. 
Humiliate much as you take a walk, in the car, or in the 
parlor. Determine tbe temperament of the piece, its 
possibilities, tbe shade of mood or moods which it repre¬ 
sent*. Then go to the instrument, aiming to play every¬ 
thing correctly from the start; think of pe.hU, notes, 


CONCERTS IN ART GALLERIES. 


The idea prevails that the best music appeals to 
few only. This is an error. It is not unnsnal t< 
the Colonne or Lamoureux concerts in Paris attende 
the workingman in his blouse, apparently enjoying 
beauties of the "Pastoral” Symphony. In Italy 
gallery gods are qnite as influential with their critii 
as the more aristocratic occupants of the orchestra ch; 
Woe to the singer who deviates from the pitch or , 
not do justice to the vocal score. An unmerciful 1 
and sometimes something even stronger, informs 
unfortunate artist that he has failed to win the favo 
audience, and the criticism is generally correct, 
zermany, generally speaking, tbe tradespeople, as - 
as those below them in the social scale, are equall 
tamiliar with the scores of Beethoven and Mozar 
With the quality of their favorite brew. 

Why, then, must the beautiful scores of the e 
masters remain a sealed book to the people at la, 
ro be sure, great efforts have been made to bring 
highest forms ot music within the grasp of the peo 
They have all been more or less successful. Tobi 
with mus,eal education in public schools is receu 
greater attention than heretofore; choral classes 
forming, and charitably inclined ladies and geutlen 


prompted by humanitarian principles, have tendered 
their services with unselfish zeal for the propagation of 
good music. Wagner’s operas have partially solved the 
problem. Opera being an expensive luxury, especially 
in this country, can not be said to have reached the 
hearts of the people. One plan, however, has received 
no consideration as yet. It is the union of art and 
music in a practical way. 

Hitherto music, unless presented in its most popular 
forms, has not been sufficient to attract the masses. The 
union of painting, sculpture, and music might exert a 
more powerful influence. Let music be made a feature 
in the art galleries, as it has been made in the churches 

Without removing the paintings and works of art from 

the main room, let the principal hall of every museum 
be set aside for the performance of some specimen 
of the highest type of music ; for instance, the septet 
by Beethoven. In being surrounded by and in contem¬ 
plating the masterpieces of sculpture, painting, and archi¬ 
tecture, and in listening simultaneously to the composi¬ 
tions of the great composers, surely the noblest instincta 
of man will be aroused. The man who follows a melody 
by Beethoven with keen enjoyment will be neither 
brutal husband, negligent father, nor habitual drunkard. 

Public-spirited artists will easily be found to volunteer 
in so noble a cause. The success or failure of thescheme 
depends upon them. The artists must arrange the 
programs in such a way that the programs shall be 
appropriate to the surroundings, as well as lofty in 
character— for the ulterior object of the plan must not 
be lost sight of. Chamber music, on tbe whole, would 
be best adapted for the realization of the under¬ 
taking. The string quartets of the masters, inter¬ 
spersed with music of a more varied character, 
should constitute the programs. The latter must be 
of a high grade, as well as interesting at the same time. 
The proposed combination of music and art as educa¬ 
tional factors would be in the nature of an experiment. 
It is well worth trying.— Alfbed Veit, in “Musical 
America.” 


MODERN PIANISM. 


BY E. IBENASUS STEVENSON. 


Modeen pianism, under public circumstances, usually 
must accept a condition false to musical art, and on its 
face absurd. At least the pianism in many large cities 
all over the world, over and over again, must do this 
when a player of great vogue and of audacious advertis¬ 
ing is in question. The pianoforte and the pianist are 
obliged to accomplish their duty to a composer in one or 
another huge hall, utterly antagonistic in its size to the 
fine pianistic effects. He plays before an audience the 
size and situation of which forbids any sense of inti¬ 
macy and easy attention during the recital; and the 
player’s instrument is made a vehicle of superficial and 
merely noisy effects, instead of those that are musical. 

The pianoforte, it is true, has been developed within 
about thirty years into an instrument possessing a vol¬ 
ume of tone and an endurance of its mechanical action 
that makes its notes triumphant, even amid the most 
tumultuous orchestration of a Liszt concerto. Its ® x 
quisite temperament makes its more delicate voice 
“ carry ” admirably. But the fact that we so must hear 
the pianoforte or can hear it so decidedly does not al ,er 
much the unpleasant truth that really musical piauisni 
as a “ school ” of playing has not the number ot repm 
sentatives which it should have. In a reaction from 
sentimentalism and formal work they have been slight 
away and are now undervalued. Players of this so 
just now are apostles of a conservative, rather class'^ 
pianism, one far from the dryly academic. 1 hey can 
heard in a drawing-room with delight, and they d° D °^ 
forget that the pianoforte must ever be kept a good 
in its old character of a drawing room instrument, or i 
becomes inartistic. What is that? “Ton cannot 
play the pianoforte in a great hall ? ” Then more is 
pity ! But why spoil a style and vitiate a public • ^ 
by accepting a big ball and 3000 auditors as goii cs 
doing your artistic duty?—“ Independent.” 



THE “OTHER” SIDE OF STUDY ABROAD. 


by MABY LOUISE TOWNSEND. 


Ik a well-known music journal a contributor makes 
tbe statement, “If a pnpil were suddenly cross exam¬ 
ined regarding the difference between music study in 
America and Europe, be might be sorely puzzled to give 
a sensible reply.” He might be, yes ; but ou</7i< he to be? 
\ny thoughtful student who has spent a season or two in 
study abroad could surely point out some radical differ¬ 
ences between stndy there and study in America, and 
should hardly be puzzled to give some sensible reasons 
for going to Europe to get at least a part of his educa¬ 
tion. 

It is a well-known fact that a given sum of money will 
go almost twice as far in nearly every art-center in Europe 
Mit will in this country, both in the matter of living ex¬ 
penses and for lessons and concerts. The prices for board 
and rooms, for conservatory tuition, aud private lessons 
have been given so many times to the public through tbe 
columns of The Etdde that it will be unnecessary to 
present them here. It may be said, however, that the 
economically inclined student can reduce even the usual 
estimates on board and lodgings, and can further econo¬ 
mize extensively in the matter of dress ; for American 
students abroad can, and usually do, live far more simply 
in every way than when at home, thus saving not only 
money, bnt also time and thought for their work. 
Even in Vienna, which is rather more expensive than 
other art-centers, unless it be Paris, there are ways and 
means of reducing the usually accepted figures, and the 
Leschetitzky charge of six dollars a lesson modifies 
itself considerably in thexase of most pupils, who never 
get more than one lesson in a month from him, some¬ 
times not that. 

Prices for concerts and opera, which are lower gener¬ 
ally in Enrope than in America, are in most places fur¬ 
ther reduced to music students. 

To pay three dollars for a balcony seat to hear Melba 
or Jean de Reszke, when fifty cents secured just as good 
a place in London to hear thesame artists, or two dollars 
and a half to hear Paderewski, when forty or fifty cents 
did the same thing in Dresden or Leipzig, comes a little 
hard on the average music student, and it is not surpris¬ 
ing that he decides to live for a while on the memory of 
what he heard in Europe for less money than he could 
bear it at home. 

Speaking, then, just in a business way, it would seem 
that the same sum of money expended in Europe brings 
a greater return than in America, and, so far as tbe extra 
-ipcnseof the ocean voyage is concerned, when one con¬ 
s' ers the advantages of travel, contact with different 
People, opportunities to learn another language or two, 
aa , more than all, the rich treasures of art and history 
j. one enc °nnters almost at every step, is it not sensi- 
4 e tocons ‘der the money paid ont as a good investment 
a preferable investment to the same amount spent 
111 ‘bis country? 

thfu Pr0< ; ee<1 to a higher plane, however, let ns consider 
in l * mns ' ca ^ atmosphere,” which is a term 

fc a ® monuse and which many writers seem to consider 
vanta ^ meDt imagination. One of the first ad- 

0 blieat* ^ 0re ' gn 8tud y i* the freedom from social 
i*reerd° DS aD ^ ^tractions which is possible in a much 
shut hi e ^ ee l ^ ere ^ an here, and can much more easily 
*ork awa ^ fr° m society and bnry himself in his 
D °t f ' < ^ es ihis, music, in Germauy especially, is 
A ®enca° t ' n, * e< * W ' t * 1 society to the extent that it is in 
Astoria ^* nera ^y- A coucert given in the Waldorf- 
d rert " w an l )a tronized by the New York “Four Ilun- 
’ilne in°u ** UOt * or re »son be enhanced in musical 
®*finau B 0 ^' n ' on °t a German ; neither would any 
®ocert t Uews P a P er devote two thirds of the account of a 
ladies p r ^ escr 'Ption of the fashionable toilettes of the 
attire and ent ant * one-half of the remaining third to the 
Itig tjjjg ' )ersona l appearance of the performing artist, 
artist that* * n< ^*derence to the personality of the 

pWe a | )roa °, rtUS a T ‘ ta * element of the musical atmos- 
0a i aud, likewise, it is the overwhelming 
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devotion to the personality of the artist that makes one 
iactor against a true musical atmosphere in America. 

Of course, we have critics, and critics as well trained 
as those of foreign countries, but one or two swallows 
do not make a summer, and until onr concert-goers gen¬ 
erally are as good critics as the average concert-goer 
abroad, we can not claim to be on an equally high plane 
of art. A country whose washerwomen and scavenger 
people can tell you about Wagner operas and Beethoven 
symphonies and Bach chorals is bound to be somewhat 
in advance, musically, of a land where the prevailing 
favorites, even in the middle class, are “ My Mammy’s 
Little Pumpkin-colored Coon” and Sousa’s two steps 
on a hand-organ. And there is little prospect of any 
different state of things so long as we have only two, 
perhaps three, good permanent orchestras and only 
two or three good military bands dispensing a better 
class of popular music, and only two or three great 
cities offering an opera season—even this being only a 
few spasmodic weeks in the winter. 

So long as the public is called upon to attempt the 
feat of digesting the entire Nibelungen Ring in four 
days, it will prefer to stay at home and bang two-steps 
on the piano, or, if it goes, it will be for the sole purpose 
of displaying its new Paris gowns. 

Furthermore, the very air and the nature and dispo¬ 
sition of the people, especially of Germany, are much 
more conducive to a proper spirit of stndy than is the 
case in America. In our exhilarating climate, and with 
our nervous, restless mode of living, it is next to im¬ 
possible to settle down to slow, steady growth in any 
direction. The average American takes his art as he 
bolts his breakfast, with resulting dyspepsia in both 
cases. It is of inestimable value to any student, and 
especially to a student of music, to sojourn for a while 
in a country where good, steady, earnest thinking has 
been practiced for some hundreds of years. To come 
into contact with men who have devoted their whole 
lives, perhaps, to the contemplation of some seemingly 
obscure question in science or art, with never a thought 
of any practical advantage to themselves, is a great 
object-lesson to a student from a land where the all- 
absorbing question in any pursuit seems with most men 
to be, “ How much can I get ont of it? ” Is it unrea¬ 
sonable to suppose that students.can do better work and 
that teachers can teach better in a country where all the 
conditions for study are most favorable, and whose 
people, from the top to the bottom of society, consider it 
one of the noblest and most desirable things in life to 
be a musician ? We have great teachers in America, it 
is true ; but it is very difficult not to imagine that they 
might be still greater under different conditions—that 
is, in a truly “ musical atmosphere.” If we have a 
standard of art in America equal to that in Europe, why 
should there be any question of adaptability to Ameri¬ 
can needs? Is not art the same for all times and for 
all people, provided they are educated sufficiently to 


iciate it? 

anting, however, that American teachers are just 
eat as European teachers, and that there are no 
•ences at all between study in Europe and study in 
-Lea, the fact still remains that the great artists 
e the public—that is, the great pianists, and with 
exceptions other instrumentalists and singers as 
-have received all or a part of their train.ng in 
pe and not one can be pointed out as the product 
merican training alone. It may be said that the 
reason for this is lack of time ; but until there has 
time, and until American teaching and American 
tions of art generally have produced a Paderewski 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, or a Joseffy, it will, without 

1 1 _ i t __ - 1L'iiulonfa 


the old world. 


hose who think the least have the greatest con- 
in their opinions and judgments; while *«e 
nk the most have the greatest doubts of their 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF MUSIC TEACHING. 


BY YV. J. BALTZELL. 

The query is suggested to tbe observer of musical 
conditions, Is there anything in the music life and its 
necessary conditions that mnst inevitably render the 
musician unfit to conduct bis business affairs and social 
relations on the same lines as those which maintain in 
commercial life ? 

The present writer does not overlook the fact that if a 
man or woman gives to musical pursuits Yvell-nigh all 
the time that can be devoted to active labor, such a one 
can not, at tbe same time, acquire those characteristics 
which specially distinguish the experienced man of 
affairs. 

Of course one must grant that while the basic laws 
which govern mental activity are the same in all arts, in 
all professions or avocations in which man may engage, 
yet the peculiar conditions of each various form of occu¬ 
pation Yvill modify the results of these laws. Success is 
swift and is reached in all avocations in obedience to the 
same general laws, but what the musician may consider 
success will not suit the banker or merchant. 

But it is also true that men oftentimes allow their 
visions to be obscured, their perceptions rendered indis¬ 
tinct by the misty hazes of false theories which can 
often be traced to some form of personal vanity. For 
example, why should some musicians practically claim 
immunity from general social amenities and behave 
rudely to pupils? Why should they work themselves 
out by affectations of manner, often bordering on effem¬ 
inacy—a quality for which ordinary slang has a very 
expressive word ? Why should they cultivate eccentric¬ 
ities of dress and personal apparel ? Why should they 
neglect to conform to the rules by which business inter¬ 
course is governed ? 

Musicians are bnt men and women who, by gift of 
nature or by force of hard-earned acquirement, are quali¬ 
fied to take the lead in matters affecting the art of music, 
just as some men are peculiarly adapted to attain and 
retain preeminence in finance and trade. 

The teaching of music is a means of livelihood just as 
much so as any handicraft or branch of business, and the 
conditions which should maintain in the latter should 
also be found in the music life. If the teacher needs 
the enthusiasm of art ideas and teachings, ami fears to 
speak and to think of "sordid gain,” why let him do 
so; bnt have no patience with his grumblings if, later, 
he finds life little else but worry and trouble. If be 
feels that he must sacrifice himself to lofty ideals, let 
him do so ; but, at the same time, he must not quarrel 
with tbe friends who may remind him that he alone 
has the duty of providing for bis wife and children. 

So far as the seenring of the means of livelihood is 
concerned, a musician should make himself every whit 
as much a man of business as the merchant—whose 
daughter he may chance to instruct—should be. Let 
him be as careful to give full measure in all bis con¬ 
tracts, and be as rigid in exacting his own just due. 

The idea that a teacher of music must uot be handed 
money for work lie has done is based on a false princi¬ 
ple, and it is not pleasant to think that young teachers 
have allowed themselves to lie influenced by the stories 
of how some great teacher would not receive tuition fees 
except in an indirect way. 

The more nearly a mnsician dresses himself and acts 
in all his affairs like any other man, tbe better he will 
get along. Eccentricity and business irregularity are 
very donbttal recommendations, and there is no reason 
why a man who has chosen the mnsical profession 
should allow himself to be guided by any principles save 
those which are accepted in the general world of business 
when it comes to matters of business. 

. . - - - - - 

The generation of to-day is tbe equal of any that lias 
hitherto existed. It may seem that fewer great men 
adorn the history of the present time, but this is no 
doubt due to the fact that the whole race has advanced 
aud that it requires most commanding genius to stand 
forth alone and apart from the many who have great 
talent. 
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CHATS WITH VOICE TEACHERS. 

IV. 

As between teacher and pnpil, the touch of mind 
with mind ia prolific of (treat results if the truth current 
is easily recognized by both. It is a hard thing for a 
teacher to say “ I don’t know” to a pnpil; but if the 
“ I don't know ” is accompanied by “ Let us investigate 
together, we may get at it,” then comes a compatibility 
of effort which far surpasses an assumption of knowl¬ 
edge even for a moment. 

The central idea ia that the intelligence necessary to 
a sarcemfnl study of singing is bound to discriminate 
between the true and the false ia a teacher, and the 
earnestness of character necessary to the attainment of 
high ideals In music ia inculpable of disloyalty where 
the confidence is mutual. The high-minded teacher 
who loves his work, and who is justified by preparation 
for so responsible a position, mast deal with the mental 
problems that constantly present themselves, or his work 
is hut half accomplished. 

Chief among these problems may be mentioned the 
inevitable WHY, which is the burden of every thought 
in a serious student. If the "why ” does not manifest 
itself, it most be roused ; if it can not be roused, the 
relation resolves itaelf into a purely financial one, and 
circumstances not to be discussed here must determine 
the wisdom of its continuance. To meet fnlly and 
answer this “ why,” when it is in evidence, is to pay 
just tribute to art. It ia the teacher’s confessional, 
where his moral obligations are alisolvrd, and he goes 
out from it with no consciousness of slighted obliga¬ 
tions. 

Precisely what I mean is this—and I get aronnd to 
it always, irrespective of the subjects nnder considera¬ 
tion, which may seem to be only incidental to it: The 
best in the student must be brought into close contact 
with the best there is in music. It is all very well to 
suggest tlie wisdom of doing this and that, but the sug¬ 
gestion mast be clinched by conviction that wisdom is 
in the suggestion. It is this particular process applied 
to pupils that results in theirsinging an important gronp 
of exercises five hundred days rather than five days, and 
being able to find an increase of pleasure and satisfac¬ 
tion with each succeeding day. It is the power to grasp 
with certainty one’s own scattering indications of talent 
and gift, and to whip them into line for consistent treat¬ 
ment, that marks the possible singer. The teacher can 
not disavow responsibility for failure until he has made 
the pnpil see, so far os he is capable, what is expected of 
him, and why. Once telling will not reach even bright 
minds ; truths must be burned in, poured in, until they 
become the burden of the subconscious mind. Once 
there, the reiteration goes on forever. 

This is taking high ground for technical effort, yon 
will say. Yes, but is not the difficulty in our profession 
just here? Hinging is naturally so pleasing, even in its in¬ 
artistic and only partially cultured condition, that many 
meet with approval more than commensurate with their 
expectations. This partially obscures a perspective that 
should not be obscured for a moment. It is for this 
reason that the superficial stndents and ready-made 
singers shonld be relegated to the rear or set apart by 
themselves, definitely classified, while those who are 
fall of purpose, imbued with the dignity and beauty of 
their calling, should perfect, extend, and still further 
elevate the standards of the classification to which they 
beloDg ; the result being that the world and the pro¬ 
fession can not err in appraisal of their trne musical 
character. 

There is in music, underneath the glamour of effect 
deep and sweet currents of truth which fully answer 


the needs of the most searching natures. These truths 
can not find expression in words, and frequently bewilder 
even thought in its effort to comprehend them fully ; 
lmt the vaguest conception has never challenged their 
worthiness of the highest place in the mind or heart. 
The taunt of obscurity, poverty, or failure of apprecia¬ 
tion fails to penetrate minds that have seen the light. 
It is through such that the art of music survives and 
extends its influence. 

While we, as teachers, may not be responsible for the 
inheritance of our pupils, or always for the quality and 
extent of their ambition, yet we can not repudiate the 
obligation we owe to society in directing thoughts and 
shaping characters. The beat there is in a teacher can 
be made better; and it is inevitable, if the springs of his 
activity are pure, that the increasing light is from 
within, thongh he can not ignore the value of association 
with good models. Nature’s most grateful recompense 
lies in the fact that with age and experience comes a 
ripeness and maturity which is denied to the young. 
Oar duty to the young is so to guide them that they 
shall be broadly receptive, so that when years are added 
to them they will look back to their teacher’s influence 
as a great and perpetual inspiration to the higher musi¬ 
cal life. With this as a motive, and with all efforts con¬ 
serving to that end, we can never regret answering the 
call which led ns to this sphere of activity. 


CHATS WITH VOICE STUDENTS. 

IV. 

Somk of my young readers have been kind enough t( 
show their appreciation of these monthly talks by send 
ing personal [letters. These letters are replete witl 
suggestions, and give me glimpses into theirwork, modi 
of thought, and special needs which aid me greatly it 
selecting subjects for discussion. 

No one knows better than myself the hours of almos 
hopeless discouragement which come to every eames 
student of singing. They think—and these thought! 
too frequently find expression in words—that “Well 
there is no use of fighting any longer. There is Miss So 
and-So, who seems to he getting on famously, and I an 
at a standstill; her teacher brings her out at nearh 
every mnsicale he gives, in brilliant waltz songs ant 
arias, while I am kept pegging away at scales, tones 
solfeggio, and vocalizes, with only now and then a rodj 
and never an appearance.” This, with endless varia 
tions, constitutes the pet grievance of most of ns. Thi 
grain of consolation, though a most unworthy one, ii 
that even the young woman whose teacher is brmg'inj 
her ont so assiduously is quite as unhappy as her less (? 
fortunate friend, for the thorn in her flesh appears ir 
the shape of some other person whom she is quite ai 
nnhappy about because of real or fancied superiority. 

If we reflect a moment we find that vocal study ii 
not conducted like the first class in geography in th. 
district school ; strictly, there is no competition in tin 

? rt ’ f ° r the . reason <hat no two conditions an 
parallel. That which we have inherited constitutes on 
equipment; circumstances by which we are controlled 
oar environment, and the demands of the art are th 
obstacle which we are to meet and overcome, not be 
cause of, but in spite of, equipment and environment 
ence our work and progress can in nowise be justl- 
corapared with the work and progress of another. 

Oar business is strictly with our own fitting for am 
fitness to appear as singers. If the girl who is singin; 

hnTwTh 8 ! T aria8 - in public while yon are J* 

Le and , T * “ J °° r cl **.-tbat is, about yon 
.age and began to study at the same time yon did -tlr 
probabilities ,ba, Wi , c J “ 


undervalues the importance of preparatory work. This 
being the case, you will be about ready to begin public 
work when she finds it expedient either to stop or to do 
retrograde work with a wiser teacher. Whether this is 
true or not, yon have bnt one goal and one critic, which 
are one and the same : a public who must pay to hear 
yon and by whose verdict yon must regulate your price. 
Yon are therefore pursuing the wisest conrse when yon 
stick to your tones, yonr scales, and yonr vocalizes, 
allowing yonr repertory to be only incidental to the 
technical work in hand. 

To be more explicit: during the years of serious study, 
every point in 'technic, when fnlly understood and in 
process of being mastered, shonld be exemplified in yonr 
repertory. For example, if you are studying the trill, 
yonr teacher will give you a song or an aria in which that 
embellishment most frequently appears, which will 
demonstrate, with no uncertain emphasis, how seriously 
you have pursued the exercise which made the employ¬ 
ment of the trill possible. By snch a conrse you will 
eventually have been made acquainted with all the 
difficulties in technic, and each will have an individu¬ 
ality which is so impressed upon yon by special train¬ 
ing and subsequent practical use in repertory that when 
you take up new work you will see at a glance the re¬ 
quirements and know yonr ability to meet them. 

Is it not wise, then, to place your standard high, ignore 
absurd competition, refuse unimportant and premature 
appearances, and pursue your technical and preparatory 
work so persistently that when the moment arrives for 
yon to face yonr public there will be no suggestion of 
amateurishness in yonr effort ? no surprise to yourself 
because of caprice of voice or nerves, but, on the contrary, 
a genuine surprise on the part of yonr audience that 
yon meet and overcome what appears to them difficult 
passages with such ease and accuracy ? 

Yon must not forget to apply to yonr staging the prin¬ 
ciple which Emerson made so clear when he said, “ It 
is as easy for a strong man to be strong as it is for a 
weak man to be weak.” It must he as easy for yon to 
do a difficult thing as it is for an uncultured singer to 

do a stupid thing. If passages which seem justly to he 

difficult in the estimation of the public also appear diffi¬ 
cult when yon render them, yonr technic is at fault, and 
yon have erred in attempting them. If yon are to stag 
sufficiently well to command a price, yon must yourself 
pay the price a thousand times over in diligence. A 
cultured artist has never been the result of a happy 
accident. 

SCIENCE AND THE VOCAL ART. 

EDMUND J. MYER. 

( Concluded.) 

Have you ever given a thought to the following 
strangely unaccountable facts? There is nothing in * 
arts, the sciences, nothing in the broad field of athletics 
or physical culture, nothing in the wide world # 
requires physical development as does the art of singing, 
when taught, studied, and applied by direct on 
manipulation of muscle, as is the so called artof sing 1 g 
In this respect the so-called art differs from all e se ^ 
sides. In this way they sing because they do cer 
things. In this way they compel by direct el or ^ 
phenomenon of voice— a direct violation of nature s a ^ 
In this way the effort precedes the thought, ins 
the thought before the effort , as always shonld be t e ^ 
In this way man is made a mere muscular mac 
instead of a living, emotional, thinking soul. 

No man laughs because he shakes his sides , 1S ^ ^ 
shake because he langlis. No man yawns ' je<,U awnS 
arches his throat; his throat arches because ie ^ 

No man walks because he sets ont first oDe a ” o maSI 
the other; a man’s feet go because he walks. ‘ ® 
sings correctly because he locally does or compe - ^ ^ 
things ; hut certain things occur because be m 
acts aright; because he studies the art condition 
allow or let them to occur naturally. nang^' 

Science is knowledge of facts coordinate , ^ 

and systematized ; hence science is truth, ore j enC( 
If not true, it is surely not science. Tbeobjec 
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, . the objects of art are works. In art, trnth 

is tnowledg , ^ ^ trnth is the end. 


the means to an end; in science, 

ie science of voice is a knowledge of certain 
/ ‘ 0 r movements which are found, under 
22 conditions, to occur regularly. The weak point 
Ernest scientists was, and is today, the fact that 
Ldid not and do not know practically the true art 
Iditions of voice. The object of the trne art of voice 
1 to study and to master the conditions which allow these 
phenomena to occur and not the conditions which force or 

compel them. . . 

Music, or rather singing, is anart-a pure art; a divine 

rt we say- “Science comes in only to prove certain 
principles underlying it. Science can not and must not 
override its emotional elasticity. To put the develop¬ 
ment of the art of song in the iron grip of scientific 
laws would be to clip its wings ; would be to prevent its 
sparing into the realms of genius.” 

The truth, in brief, is that the prevailing local-effort 
systems of the day are bnt the devices of man, regard¬ 
less of true science, if one can use such a term. They 
are the devices of man based upon the theories of un¬ 
practical, unscientific scientists, regardless of the laws 
of nature; hence, artificiality ; and artificiality is never 
true art. We are often astonished at the knowledge, 
the profound wisdom of the so-called scientists ; but, as 
someone has said of them, “ They do know so much, 
the pity of it all is that so much of that which they do 
know is not trne.” 

The first fundamental principle of artistic tone is the 
removal of all restraint. In other words, absolute free¬ 
dom. This condition is impossible when there is direct 
or local effort to form, to control, or to manipulate the 
muscles of the face, throat, and body ; and yet this is 
exactly what the local-effort school, founded upon the 
theories of the so-called scientist, preaches and teaches. 

Another important principle necessary to beautiful, 
artistic singing is spontaneity. This is also impossible 
when the voice is muscular ; when there is contraction 
and rigidity, due to direct local effort to form and con¬ 
trol. As before said, artistic singing is more mental 
than muscular, and more emotional than mental. The 
development of the inner, the higher, nature of the 
singer,—that vitalized energy which we call the singer’s 
sensation, that emotional, soulful power which is the 
trne motor power,—with all great artists depends upon 
absolute freedom and spontaneity. This the disciples 
of the local-effort school never attain ; it is impos¬ 
sible. 

Again, every tone sung by the human voice is a rein¬ 
forced sound. There are two ways to reinforce the 
initial tone: First, by muscular energy and muscular 
contraction the way of the prevailing local-effort sys- 
tems. This accounts for the many muscular voices that 
w e hear; voices in which the clang tone of muscular 
energy predominates, and which, therefore, lack color, 
Nish, and refinement. Second, by the added resonance 
o air and the inflated cavities of the voice—the result 
j j ee ^ oru °f form of action and expansion. This 
e'e ops tlie musical side of the voice—the ideal tone ; 
^ tone which can be idealized at the will of the singer 

according to the demands of the music and of the 
occasion. 


j,- . ^ Ie most striking feature or trait of the 

in hi 18 *' 0t 80 ca " e fi scientist, is the supreme belief 

the m8 *^ an ^ * n his theories. We sometimes witness 

id aia using spectacle of three or four of them 

di»m Tories simnltaneonsly, each of which is 

Kn(.n«J K1 " y opposed to all the others ; and yet each 
Scientist is so mini o..i l. - . ’. . : . A1 _ 


ynobia. 

oondemn 


“ost all 18 * Snre ^ at ^ e > an< * a * one > “ rigb*- 
he jgjj -ntists have a weakness which might truly 
a disease with them—might be called tlieory- 
his disease manifests itself in a tendency to 
off hand, without investigation and without 
touage i) 6 ' ^ Tories other than their own. The 
side of * lentist knows and cares to know nothing out¬ 
sell of 8 ° WD Tories, which, in relation to the real 
fik9ea$hore° ICe ’ We °^ en but as a grain of sand npon 
»od win, te . w k° condemns without investigation 
knowledge is dishonest. 

voice; the 48 ^ *** £ reat work to do for the singing 
System of t" 0 ^" °* ^ nrmu 1 a f’ n g a definite and absolute 
mining. This can be done only by a study 
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of true art conditions ; conditions which enable science 
to complement and assist art instead of antagonizing 
it. This must be done along the lines of common sense 
and natural laws. There is at the present day a 
marked tendency in this direction. The trend of the 
advanced thought of the vocal profession is in the direc¬ 
tion of free, flexible, natural movements as opposed to 
local effort and artificiality. To those within the 
charmed circle there is evident that which might be 
called a new movement in the vocal art. A decided 
change for the better has been felt during the past ten 
years. It is to be hoped that the next ten or twenty 
years will witness a far greater change, for there is 
surely room for improvement in science and the vocal 
art. 


CONVENIENT MAXIMS, FORMULAS, ETC., FOR 
VOICE-TEACHING. 


FREDERIC W. BOOT. . 


XII. 

In examining the proposition, “ Quality before Quan¬ 
tity,” we find that it has many aspects. The most 
noticeable of these is that Quantity is comprehensible to 
the more superficial thought, while Quality, as a rule, 
can be appreciated only by the finer perceptions, and 
is, therefore, at a disadvantage in the estimation of 
average people—at least in art matters. How often we 
hear it said of companies of singers that in their own 
estimation the one who conld sing the loudest was the 
“best fellow!” Aspiring young music stndents are 
brought to the teacher with the recommendation that 
they can sing up to high C. An audience will vocifer¬ 
ously recall a singer who has ended a performance, pos¬ 
sibly a very had one, with a loud, or high, or low note. 
We see this superficiality of judgment, this glorification 
of Quantity, in every direction. It is the biggest pic¬ 
tures which impress the average visitor to the art gal¬ 
lery ; it is the loudest and most violent speaker that can 
lead the mob in politics ; it is the number of people who 
visit a resort which occasions many a one’s admiration 
of it; the amount of a man’s property often determines 
the degree in which he is respected. 

The catalogues of music schools all over the country 
exhibit an outcropping of the same condition. The 
public is told that for the first period in the vocal de¬ 
partment the pnpil is expected to take studies by Aht 
(“ Vocal Tutor ”), Concone (“ Fifty Lessons”), Liitgen 
(“Daily Studies”), Panseron (the “A, B, C”), Pa- 
nofka (“Introductory”), Sieber (“Eight Measure Stu¬ 
dies ”), etc. Of conrse, for succeeding terms the list is 
long in proportion, and the prospective pupils are snp- 
posably attracted by the quantity of learning deployed 
before them, few stopping to consider what will be the 
quality of the attainments of one who shall try to crowd 
a hodge-podge of this sort into any given period. Pupils 
are constantly striving to accumulate only quantities of 
attainments. They are interested in the amount of 
compass they have, not in the quality of that compass. 
The student who, after a term of instruction, has 
“ broadened » his voice (added to its volume) is thought 
to have accomplished infinitely more than the one who 
has refined the quality of tone. The one who has an 
extreme number of notes in the compass is more highly 
considered than the one who has the most varied tone- 
coloring for expression. Now, a voice-teacher has the 
choice between taking advantage of this superficial state 
of popular appreciation, or of undertaking the task of 
correcting and educating it, with a view to less showy 
hut more valuable results. He may take the pupil a 
voice as it is, and make him shout, strain, and bellow 
giving him quantities of ambitious music through which 

ment of the imagination and the resulting tone-color and 


In these articles it is a constant temptation to specify 
personal experiences in illustration of the points brought 
forward. We might mention the lady whose teacher— 
a man of experience and snpposably high standing—had 
given her quantity to the extent of several operatic r&les. 
After a year or two of this sort of thing she perceived 
the futility of it, and found ont, under different instruc¬ 
tion, that the demands of quality were unsatisfied in 
almost every particular ; and after one year’s study had 
only begun to feel that tone, execution, rhythm, style, 
and health of throat were established npon a proper 
basis. This is a specimen case ; scores of similar ones 
might he enumerated. Here is a description of a recent 
interview: 

A lady without mnsical ability, bnt possessed of means 
and social position, had a protegee in behalf of whom she 
applied to a certain teacher for advice. The protegee 
had had lessons for some time in another quarter, and 
continuance of her patroness’s interest was to depend 
somewhat npon the opinion of the teacher to whom she 
now applied. The ladies arrived, by appointment, in 
the studio, and the pnpil produced a song, copiously 
marked with breathing places and rhythmic and 
dynamic “ points.” This she sang, standing in a some¬ 
what stooped attitude, and with a dull, expressionless, 
unchanging countenance—a perfect exponent of the 
commonplace. The voice was naturally rich and fine, 
decidedly above the average, thongh produced in a 
mechanical or rigid manner. There was no rhythmic 
sense evident in the singing, and the “points” all had 
an arbitrary effect, made obediently, without percep¬ 
tion. At the conclusion of this the singer was requested 
to give the chromatic scale ;—partial failure. Then the 
harmonic minor scale ;— quite unknown. Then a strain 
in marked triple rhythm was played upon the piano, the 
young lady being asked to count out loud dnring the 
playing;—complete failure. Then the opening meas¬ 
ures of Schubert’s “Serenade” and Handel’s “ I Know 
that My Redeemer” were played ;—she thought she 
had heard them, bnt could not give the names. This 
fruitless examination continued for a while, when the 
teacher said to the patroness, who had been listening : 
“Now I am ready to answer your questions; what 
would yon like to ask.” 

“ Has she really a good voice ? ” 

“It is a remarkably fine voice.” 

“ Thank yon,” replied the patroness, “ I know I can 
rely on what you say ” ; and she prepared to go, having 
ascertained all that she seemed to think necessary. 

The teacher was quite taken aback. Had it been pos¬ 
sible that that woman had sat there and witnessed the 
utter collapse of her protegee's examination without 
suspecting that there was something else besides quan¬ 
tity of tone to consider ? He debated a little within 
himself as to his responsibilities, and then concluded 
that he must try to make his caller see the part that 
quality, the subtle elements of refinement, taste, imagi¬ 
nation, etc., shonld play in mnsical education, so he 
said : “ But voice is not all there is to consider. ” 

“ No,” replied the lady, “ there must be opportunity, 

I know.” Then he realized how difficult was his task ; 
and jnst how far he succeeded in presenting the claims 
of quality dnring the following ten minutes he does not 
yet know. 

It is not the wish of the present writer to disparage 
quantity as related to volume of tone, legitimate com¬ 
pass, breath capacity, agile execution, and repertoire. 
We may have entire tolerance for, if not mnch sympathy 
with, the aims and ideals of the great middle class of 
good people, whose use for mnsic has usually a very 
intimate connection with society, and whose enjoyment 
of it is very superficial. Let these people luxuriate in 
quantity and have their fill of strident, ill tuned notes, 
the teacher, meanwhile, doing what he may to amelior¬ 
ate these conditions without too great severity. Bnt 
there is a class everywhere-a small one, it may be— 
which will appreciate a guidance which reveals to them 
the finer qualities in musical art ; and in writing the 
present article the scribe, as he takes the side of Quality 
against Quantity, simply desires to stand, to the small 
extent possible to him, in the position accorded by 
Matthew Arnold to Emerson, as “ the friend of those 
who would live in the spirit.” 
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QUESTIONS fl|MD A|MS<JUHRS. 

I<. 11. P. — Your pupil has probably an abnormally 
long longin'. 1 have neon a number ol illustrations ot 
tiitx delect, and the proof of it must certainly lie in the 
fact of ita being raised unduly in the back part of the 
mouth, and at the same time touching the teeth. The 
only exercise that would avail much in such a case would 
lie instructing the pupil to have the feeling that the en¬ 
tire mouth was tilled by the tongue, which could be 
gained by Uatteniug it, so as to have the sides touch all 
the back teeth. There is an exercise which an old 
French master used to give for that defect, but it would 
be entirely impossible to convey an impression as to its 
right and "proper use by a written description. 1 am not 
satisfied that L. H. P. is right in assuming that the 
throaty tones are the result of the uplifted tongue. I 
sboald be <|uit« as willing to believe that the uplifted 
longue was the result of throaty tones. 

L. J. G.—Randegger has placed on the market an ex- 
cellent book of studies for male voices. Abt’s “Singing 
Tutor ” is even better, because it is more comprehensive. 
It includes the solfeggi!, the vocalizes, and the scales. 
Sieber's advanced studies for both baritone and baas are 
valuable for students who are ready for them. Every 
beginner, male or female, should use Behnke and 
Peirce’s lint book, with modifications which would 
naturally suggest themselves to the intelligent teacher. 
All baritones should go through Tosti’s two volumes of 
solfeggi i. 


A SritscKi ber. —Your question comprehends the 
whole range of the treatment of three-fifths of vocal 
students, and cun hardly he covered in the Question and 
Answer Departnieut. I recommend you to use Behnke 
and Peirce's first book, first four pages practiced in 
pianissimo voice. If yon can get the pnpils to make 
the vowel “oo” correctly and safely, and not allow 
them to sing any fortissimo tones whatsoever for a few 
weeks, the rest will be easy. 


A. M. P. Your pnpil with the palate which rises 
when sounding the vowel “ah,” etc., is borrowing 
trouble. If yon will discard the mirror, and teach the 
pupil to sing nntaral, comfortable tones, the palate will 
take care of itself. I have been teaching singing for 
twenty-live years, and experience has taught me that 
the first important thing is to produce a good tone, and 
alt of the physical conditions will be eminently correct. 
This is irrespective of what the books say as to how 
things should or should not lie. Let your pupil speak 
each vowel, and then immediately sing a tone in the 
middle voice in the same stress and with the same ease, 
and any further necessity for worrying about the soft 
palate will disappear. From this point on, the voice 
should be developed naturally, not scientifically. The 
roee unfolds; science describes the process, nature at¬ 
tends to the unfolding. It is a rude hand which bursts 
the bad to hasten its bloom. While this comparison is 
not apt,, one can gather from it my opinion of attempt¬ 
ing to cope with the physical forces which have to do 
with tone-production before the tone is properly pro¬ 
duced. * 


* '• U.—1 au, l 2. Exercises for girls from twelve to eigh¬ 
teen should be selected from the following books ac- 
.•ordmg to their capacity, compass, and receptivity • 

bo!>k b ° ke * ml PeirC *’ " V ° iC * TrainiD « Exercises, ” first 

M.irchesi, “Twenty Vocalises.” 

Madame M.irchesi s book of “Beales and Arpeggios ” 
Sieber’s “ Eight-Measure Exercises” for the different 
voices. 

Wieck’s first book. 

LUtgen’s books for different voices. 

Angener’s editions of Vaccai. 

Nava’s “Elements.” 

The question is not comprehensive enough for me to 
give more than a general list of works adapted for be¬ 
ginners. The teacher should use extraordinary care in 
treatment of voices between the ages of twelve and eigh¬ 
teen. rarely exceed mg the compaesof an octave, or anoc- 

U I® tTi £ WTe in very lif?ht !,calw arpeggios 
t f 1 ? b ° nld * n * w «‘ r your question, physiologically 
as to the difference between clear and somber tones, voti 

hT™m Jrrth*»f* W, r . T,,e dirt »“««°n «honl<l never 
r>« made with a female voice. In male voice* from n 

for,rth i,ue.upw„rd,-alI voicesdiffering -Sproperly 
placed would naturally begin to cover; someth it 
aomher. The anthorities who state that a somber ton* 
is clear, intend to convey the idea that the somber tl 

t ‘ > | n< ‘' prop * rIy P r «*nted. has the same 
$fFeot a* th$ rfoar tone ; that is, it j« }• * A 

so far forward that the disagreeable or dark 
effect would be obviated. This^nestion is one thaTm^ 
go begging for a satisfactory answer in print or by mail* 

1A alter.—I tead Clam Kathleen Rogers’ “The Phil 
osophy of Singing,” Krehbiel’s <> h* » i. . 1 hll ‘ 

led to as sincere »„ appreciation of y„ nr vo^ai wo h ™ 
of your instrumental. J al worh M 



The Etude for April will contain another article on 
Leschetizky’s work as a teacher, by Miss Hallock, and 
will deal largely with the technical side of his teaching. 
Mr. E. A. Smith’s valuable article, of which the first 
part appears in this issue, will be concluded in April. 
It contains some of the best ideas of educators adapted 
to musical conditions. Dr. S. N. Penfield will con¬ 
tribute an article on “ Practical Harmony ” that should 
interest every teacher and student. In addition to this 
there will be other articles of interest, with the usual 
practical value in the departments. 


make music of them. This keeps him interested con¬ 
stantly. Price, $1.00. Liberal discount to teachers. 

•• 

Bound volumes of The Etude for the year 1898 are 
now ready to be delivered; the price is $2.50 postpaid. 
This volume contains 374 pages of the most valuable 
reading matter to any one interested in music. The 
music during the year, if purchased at retail price, 
would amount to $34.15. This volume is substantially 
bound in half leather and would be a great addition to 
any library. 


Last month we announced a new “ Sonatina Album ” 
edited by Mr. Maurits Leefson, the well-known pianist 
and teacher, whose judgment and experience along the 
line of editing the classics for the use of teachers is of 
the very best. We want to impress upon onr readers 
the fact that this will be a new book in more ways than 
one. It will include much fresh material, such as has 
hitherto not appeared in any similar work, making it a 
book of thoroughly fresh material. The themes are 
melodious and interesting in a high degree, and with the 
book will be an introduction on the form of sonatinas, 
with helps to teachers in the matter of analyzing. 

As usual, prior to publication, we offer a low price on 
the book to all advance subscribers. We will send a 
copy of this “Sonatina Album,” postage paid, to every 
one who sends 25 cents for the work. Customers having 
good open accounts can order this book and have it 
charged at the special offer price, but in such cases trans¬ 
portation charges will be added. 


We have received so many letters about the prize 
essay contest, and asking for an extension of the time 
within which essays may be sent, that we have decided 
to keep the contest open for one month more, closing it 
finally April 1st. If any of onr readers have been pre¬ 
vented from preparing essays by lack of time, we would 
suggest that they take advantage of this extension. 
Those who have already sent in essays can send in more 
if they wish, since there is no restriction as to the 
number from any one competitor. 

These contests have proven very popular, and have 
greatly aided in stimulating the habit of clear and con¬ 
nected thinking on practical subjects connected with 
music teaching. At the present time we have a large 
nnmber of essays on hand that have been submitted 
but we would be better pleased to have double the 
nnmber, althongh the labor of examination is very 
ardnous. The prizes offered are liberal, and should 
prove an incentive to good work. 


No mnsical work of recent years has met with so j 
eral an acceptance as Landon’s “ Foundation Materia 
The sales have been enormous, and are constants 
creasing. It is a leading book in the freshness ol 
pedagogical ideas, fully up to the truths recei 
rought to public notice by psychologists in child sti: 
The book, when used according to its clearly exprei 
directions, keeps the child interested from the be 
nmg, not allowing the usual break of a year or 
when most pnpils are not able to make music of v 

1 ' Th ' 8 110116 t>y tbe very eas Y progressioi 

to difficulty of the selection, and by the selections b, 
so eminently mnsical, each having a descriptive 

tU ' 6 ’ 86111 tb « t^les and the music appea 
Ch,Id thought and taste. The phrases of the selecti 
are short and of positive and delightful content a 
effect, and the pieces are all short. Thus an overtax 
of attention is avoided, and the selections are so arrar 
nd graded that a child can play them fast enougl 


The Special Offer foe Mabch.— For $2.00, cash 
with the order, we will renew yonr subscription to Tjik 
Etude for one year and send you one copy postpaid ol 
the most popular of Mr. Tapper's works of musical 
literature, his best work of the series published by this 
house, “Chats With Music Students.” The subjects 
selected for these “ Chats ” are practical, are treated in 
an exhaustive manner, and from the view that best aids 
the music student. Many hints and benefits are to be 
found in this work that pertain to the daily life of every 
musician. This book retails for $1.50. 

For $1.75 we will send, in addition to a year’s sub¬ 
scription to this journal,a copy postpaid of the “ Standard 
First and Second Grade Pieces,” compiled by Mr. W. S. 
B. Mathews, and designed to accompany his “ Standard 
Graded Course of Studies.” Every piece in this volume 
is selected from the best teaching material possible to 
obtain, a miscellaneous collection of popular, semi- 
classical, and classical,—something to please every one, 
—of the best sort of music. The retail price of this vol¬ 
ume is $1.00. These offers, remember, are for the month 
of March only, and cash must accompany the order. 

The following is a list of the names of teachers of 
Mason’s “Touch and Technic ” that have been received 
since the appearance of the February issue. We will 
continue these lists from time to time as names accumu¬ 
late. If you use Mason’s “Touch and Technic,” send 
in yonr name, also the names of any teachers yon know 
who are using the system : 

Parlette, Mrs. Hattie D., Ohio Normal Univ., Ada, 
Ohio. 

Morse, Bertha, Lancaster, Wis. 

Baugher, Miss A. K., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Mooney, Mrs. C. A. R., Orlando, Fla. 

Hynson, Anna L., Milford, Del. 

Montgomery, Mrs. C. H., Lampasas, Texas. 

Tait, Alice, Camden, Del. 

Martin, Mrs. M. E., Barsdale, Cal. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Madison and Eaton Avenues, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Wyschetzki, Mrs. A., 225 Starr St., San Antonio, Texas- 
Brown, Ophelia, Fredericksburg, Texas. 

Strong, Claude E., Gerry, N. Y. 

Morton, Mrs. L. V., Highland, Kan. 

Shingleton, E. T., Belmont, W. Va. 

Porter, May, Whitney Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Ransom, Miss E., 270 Woodford Ave., Detroit, Mien- 

A prominent teacher writes ns : “I am using I j!,D 
don’s ‘Sight Reading Album’ with great success*® 
studies in phrasing—that is, I require the pupils to p *. T 
the phrases expressively at sight, to give out each phr»s 
■as an expression of a musical thought. They are g rea • 
interested in the work, and I find them improving ^ ^ 
great rapidity in general playing, from the express’®^ 
standpoint.” The author of the album writes us . 
using the ‘Sight Reading Album’ with my own P n P‘ ’ 
I find that the short and clearly defined phrases o 
selections meet the idea that was in my mind w ^ 
making them. They enable the pupil to play real nnj® 
instead of merely the notes. The rhythmical idea 
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. g0 strongly emphasized in the introduction to the 
work is the means—vehicle—by which the pnpil gives 
forth the musical thought of the phrases.” We have 
received a great nnmber of commendatory letters ex¬ 
pressing the satisfaction of teacher in using this novel 
work. It has met and filled a demand in the pedagogi¬ 
cal experience of teachers. The first volume has been 
on the market hardly a year, and its success has been 
as much as could be hoped for; the second volume is 
about to be published, almost finished, and until it ap¬ 
pears on the market we will accept advance offers for 
twenty -five cents each, if cash accompanies the order. A 
number have already taken advantage of the announce¬ 
ment made last month, and it will not be long before 
the work appears, so send in yonr orders early. 

By the addition of the stock of the well-known firm 
of Wm. A. Pond & Company to that of our own we can 
say that there is no better equipped firm in the country 
to-day for filling the miscellaneous orders of teachers and 
schools of music than is ours. We find after we have 
had this stock a little over a month, in the arranging of 
it, etc., that it has been carefully selected, thoroughly 
up to date, a most valuable addition to our own. The 
advantages of having this enormous stock are many, not 
the least of which is the fact that it does away with the 
“back ordering”; in other words, the ordering else¬ 
where and sending afterward—the incomplete filling of 
orders. It is our aim to fill every order the day it is 
received to as great an extent as possible. We can do 
that much better now than ever before. The publisher 
of this journal, therefore, is prepared to fill, in the 
quickest possible manner, orders for music, no matter 
where or by whom published, foreign or American. 
Experienced clerks and capable musicians to look after 
the On Sale make it worth your while to send yonr 
orders to ns. It is a well-understood fact that we cater 
to the teachers and college trade, and give them the 
very best discounts possible. 


We are preparing at the present time for the filling of 
orders of music for Easter. We will, as heretofore, have 
in stock, ready to be sent on selection to those who 
desire them, all of the Easter services for the Sunday- 
school ; we have a large stock of solos, etc. We should 
1)8 pleased to send on selection anything suitable for the 
Eastertide that you should desire. Do not leave it too 
late; the earlier we receive the order, the better attention 
it will receive. 


We have on hand a number of books which were con¬ 
tained in the stock purchased from Pond & Co., which 
we propose to offer to any one at merely nominal prices. 
The bargain this month is in the book line. We have 
made up a nnmber of packages containing five books 
each, which will be sold for $1.00 postpaid. You can 
have your choice of vocal or instrumental hooka The 
packages contain the following : 


Instrumental. 

L Piano Collection. 

*• “ Instructor. 

' • Classical Collection. 

A Church Music Book, 
o- Miscellaneous Collec¬ 
tion. 


Vocal. 

1. Vocal Collection. 

2. * ‘ Instructor. 

3. Opera or Cantata or Ora¬ 

torio. 

4. Sunday-school Book. 

5. Miscellaneous Collec¬ 

tion. 


The selection of the books mnst be left to us. Do not 
to substitute some particular work, as it can not be 
°ne. The books are new, but may be somewhat shelf- 
worn. They can not be exchanged or returned, even if 
Pusi-age is paid. If one or txvo of the books are found 
D8efa l ^ w 'll pay. If the books are charged to any 
havin g a regular account with ns, the postage will 
e sxtra, and in this case it will be considerable. Onr 
•m will be to make the five books thoroughly valuable. 

mone y value will be in each lot of books many 
t . me8 0Ter - The packages are limited in number, and 
offer will be good so long as they last and not after 
Present month. Send in your order early, and do 
forget to mention whether vocal or instrumental 
P^age is desired. 


THE ETUDE 

The “ Riemann Dictionary or Encyclopedia of Mu¬ 
sic ” will be ready for delivery abont the time this issue 
reaches onr readers. The second edition has been de¬ 
layed unavoidably. We shall be pleased to send the 
work on approval to any of our patrons. The special 
offer for the work is, of course, now withdrawn. An 
encyclopedia of music is one of the first and most neces¬ 
sary works to possess by every young musician. It 
contains all required information on music, and makes 
all other works superfluous. A good, reliable, cheap 
work of this kind is found in Riemann. Besides this, 
it is the latest. Send to us for prices and terms. 


The Etude continues to increase; its growth has 
never been more marked ; its value is being recognized 
generally. We propose to give onr readers as good a 
journal as it is possible to produce. No profession needB 
encouragement more than does the musical. The call¬ 
ing of music teaching brings with it isolation. Every 
teacher works independently of the other. In The 
Etude they come together, they counsel with one an¬ 
other. The amateur, too, comes in for a large share of 
attention, for most of the reading matter will appeal to 
the amateur as well as to the professional. The music 
pages are alike useful to both classes. We are aiming to 
publish a journal for all classes of lovers of music. We 
have been very heartily supported by onr subscribers, 
who have sent us others, for all of which we are most 
grateful. During March we hope for a large increase to 
onr present list, and any who desire to assist in extend¬ 
ing the usefulness of the journal can have the advan¬ 
tage of onr liberal premium list. If yon have a De¬ 
cember or January Etude on hand yon will find the 
premium list printed therein. We have them also 
printed on separate sheets, which we will send to any 
address on application. 


The increase to our business facilities by the purchase 
of the entire stock of outside publications of W. A. Pond 
& Co. has already made a marked increase to our trade. 
We now possess one of the best establishments of music 
in the country. No waiting to have yonr orders filled. 
Every order filled on the day it arrives. 


We are prepared to give regular agents the most lib¬ 
eral terms for work on The Etude. We have a num¬ 
ber of men who have solicited for The Etude for many 
years. The men make a living for themselves in this 
work, but it requires a great amount of experience and 
tact as a canvasser. There is no journal that offers bet¬ 
ter inducement than The Etude to those who will go 
regularly into the business of canvassing. You can 
begin the work in yonr own community, and by that 
time can determine yonr fitness for the work. We can 
supply sample copies, blanks, etc. 


Ye wish again to call attention to the set of “Studies 
the Piano,” by A. Schmoll, one of the foremost 
nch teachers of the present day, and a most success- 
composer of works for instructive purposes Ihese 
lies are somewhat akin in style to Heller’s celebrated 
.positions, and thoroughly artistic although based 
some figure of technical quality. It is a decided y 
que combination that Schmoll ha, so snccessftil y 
de in these compositions-technieal value w.th the 
>st mnsical quality. 

Tie editorial work on these studies was done ^ 
jest R. Kroeger, of St. Louis, a successful teacher a 
[1-known composer, and a musician of candid judg- 
t. . Mr. Kroeger’s work is exceedingly thorough and 
1 be found to add great value to the studies They 
carefully graded, beginning about^ II or 
1 extending to V or VI on a scale of X. M e can also 
omrnend these studies as a useful supplement to Mr. 
thews’ “ Graded Course. 

Jie studies will be published in several parts and, 
r T ,i at onr customers may liave an opportunity to 


postage. If the amount is charged on onr books the 
postage is extra. We will also include these stndies in 
our regular monthly On Sale packages. 

We consider these stndies among the best in the 
market and we are thoroughly sure that they will prove 
a permanent addition to the working library of every 
teacher who will examine them. 


MUSIC IN THIS ISSUE. 


“To The Hunt,” by Wartenstein, is genuine forest 
music. One can, with but little call upon the imagina¬ 
tion, hear the winding of the huntsmen’s horns, and the 
baying of the hounds ready for the first wild rush after 
the quarry. The whole piece breathes that joyous 
spirit which the word “chase” or “hunt” calls to 
mind. While this piece does not directly describe in 
music the experiences of the hunters, being rather the 
call “ to the hunt,” still it shows the spirit of the times 
when chivalry ruled Europe, and the chase was the 
training of young warriors and the diversion of the 
veteran. The melody in the left hand is to be consid¬ 
ered as a melody in one of the horns, and must be given 
ont boldly and with breadth of tone. 

“ Momento Giojoso,” by Moskowski, well expresses 
the idea of a “joyous moment,” an interpretation of a 
passing mood, an evanescent fancy caught at one 
supreme moment and fixed in beautiful melody and 
picturesque barmopy. The piece needs no interpreta¬ 
tion. It tells its own story, yet we can not refrain from 
calling attention to the rich ’cello-like melody of the 
second theme in the tenor register. The editing by 
Mr. Constantine von Sternberg adds much to the useful¬ 
ness of the piece. 

“The Skater,” by Zitterbart, is a bright, flowing, 
attractive piece for the duet practice that is certain to 
interest both players. Mr. Zitterbart has caught and 
represented most successfully in music the swaying, 
smoothly gliding motion of “the skater,” and put into 
the music that feeling of exhilaration which only those 
who have sped along the ice at breakneck speed know. 
How the blood tingles as the frosty air strikes the skin ! 
and how the spirits of “the skater” rise in proportion ! 
The piece has life, and needs to be played in a breezy 
style. 

"Golden Wedding Minuet,” by Karganoff, is a 
fine example of the life and freshness of the Russian 
school. There is a quaintness of rhythm in this piece 
that might easily stand for the inelastic, uncertain steps 
of grandfather dancing at his golden wedding. The 
children are sure to be interested in this piece. Make 
up a little story about the celebration of the welding 
anniversary. 

“General Bum-Bum,” by Poldini, is another ex¬ 
ample of a simple piece by a composer who is just begin¬ 
ning to grow in fame among American teachers. The 
piece has a decidedly humorous character. It is not 
difficult to fancy a pompous general, glittering in gold 
lace, cpanlets, spurs, etc., strutting along in all his 
proudness like a vain peacock. The piece should be 
played with a sense of humor and sarcasm. 

“Serenade,” by Chaminade, is a most delightftil 
piece by this popular composer. It is full of unexpected 
surprises, and can be played very expressively and 
piquantly by the artistic use of rubato. It will appeal 
particularly to players whose powers of imagination are 
easily stimulated. 

“The Jonquil Maid,” by Rathbnn, is a pleasing 
song, modern in style and sure to be a favorite. The 
mood of the maid, as depicted in the text, has been suc¬ 
cessfully caught by the composer, and represented in 
music. We can recommend the song as one well worth 
study and use in concerts. 

“ Bid Me to Love,” by Barnard, is a thoroughly use¬ 
ful song in the style of the popular English ballad ; a 
song that “sings easily,” as vocalists say ; interesting in 
harmony, beautiful in melody, and expressive in variety 
ol sentiment. It can be snng by any medium voice, 
male or female. It will be useful for training in breadth 
of style and conception. 
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HOME NOTES. 


T*« Ksluuhorq Quartet, of Sew York, gave > concert of clumber 
aualc et Wltooo College, chamberaburg, Fe., February 28th. 

A »w conic opera, •' The Specter Bridegroom," muslo hy Mr. W. 
D. Armstrong, libretto by Mr. W. H. Watson, wa» glreu with touch 
■OCCWM In 8t. Louie during the pant month. 

Daa M‘>i*nr haa a concert orchestra of fifty men'uuder the direc- 
torehlp of Mr. L 8. Oerberlch. 

AT a recent students' concert of the Satlonal Institute of Music In 
Naw York, William M. .■‘etuoacher, director, all the puplla played 


run faculty of the Music Department connected with the John B. 
Stetson Fotr.ntly, Do Land. Fla , Mr, C. H. Lewis, director, gave a 
sery Intereating program of works from the classical coin [Misers, 
February 10th. 

Vi regret to announce the death of Mr. Don N. Long, some of 
whose compositions hare appeared In Title EtuuR. At the time of 
his death, February Utb, Mr. Ismg lived In Omaha. He was a mu¬ 
sician of great promise, and although but tweuty-four years old, had 
alrsady gained recognition ae a composer. His last work was an 
opera, which, It le said, will soon bo steged. 

Ma. War. II Siikrwoob, of Chicago, will move his piano school 
from Its prsaent location In Steinway Hall to the Fine Arts Bulld- 
iag, on Michigan Avenue, where a suite of rooms has been especially 
designed and fittod np for Iho school. At Mr, Sherwood’s last re¬ 
cital In Chicago he enjoyed the distinction of having as auditors the 
leading Chicago musician*. Emil Saner and Arthur Friedhelm 
warn also present. 

A cstctsT was glreu by the choir of the Richmond Avenue M. 
E. Church, Buffalo, N Y.,under the direction of Ml. Jaroalaw de 
Zielinski, I be leading feature being " In a Persian Carden.” A 
handsome souvenir program with Interesting annotations by Mr. 
Zielinski wss glvaa to each auditor of the concert. 

Tna Syracuse. X. Y., " Sunday Herald” recently published a 
■ketch of Mr. Ernst Held and Ills work as s teacher In that city. 
Mr. Held to a Herman hy birth and haa been In Syracuse since 1849. 
A number of bis puplla sod friends arranged for the celebration of 
the fiftieth aunlvenary of Mr. Held’a coming to Syracuse, and 
handsome gifts ware presented during the evening. 

A i.m-rraa-nrciTAL on Schumann was given at Beloit College, 
WIs., hy Mr B. D. Allen, director of the Department of Music, as¬ 
sisted hy a chorus, orchestra, and organ. The lllustrationa were 
seieetwd from ” Paradise and the Deri," the alow morement of the 
“Symphony In (Vend several other vocal and Instrumental num¬ 
bers. 

A nil course of lecture-musicalea Is being given at Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va., C. W. London, director 
of tha Department ef Music. During the past four years one hun¬ 
dred such rteUale have been given, the subjects on wtdeb addresses 
were made covering ovary field of musical knowledge and culture. 

A aacrrar. of manuscript songs by Mr. Leo Oehmler, of Pltts- 
bsirg, a contributor to Tua Etuok, was given under the auspices of 
the Bohemian Club of that city, February 9th. 

Wa have received a booklet from Roberts Kent French, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich..giving full particulars of her Correspondence Kinder¬ 
garten Training School. 

Tub series of concerts at Hollins Institute, Hollins, Va., have 
been very successful. Miss Edith L. Winn, a valued contributor to 
Tub Brtroa, to one of the teachers In tha Institute. 



J 1 * *', 7® l of Marne ” contains some of the 
most irnthml and beaotifnl things ever said of the art 

V “ ^f d " r “ tIon in »od I wonld not part with 

the hook for ten time* it* price, if I roul.l not get 

* n ° ,her - E. F Beal? 

Mr. Oates ha* prepared a book of extract* “In Praise 
of Music," varying in length from one line to a page 

On In Add! r0ra • | " tbora ' 8ndeot modern—Cicero 

) ' *> Addison, janer, etc. There are 365 of these 

, one like a musical calendar. The 

^hv t h r H w 6 ‘ h *‘ U , * re,uler wi8h « ‘o know 
" by tb * i '-e^*" hin * t0a GUdden thinks “Music 
move* the heart, one glance at the index will mu v,- 
on the mod to gratifying this ZSH pn ‘ blm 

‘City and State,” Philadelphia. 

Riemann’* “Encyclopedic Dictionary of Music” i* 
a rertuble circle of musical knowledge r„? 
within the limit* of this one 


TflE ETUDE 


me cum —a condensation, the essence and cream as it 
were, concentrated in some 900 pregnant pages, out ot 
the vast realm of music and musicians. Dr. Kiemarn 
stands a prince among authorities on mnsic ; while tne 
publisher. Mr. Presser, has done himself and his coun¬ 
trymen great credit by bringing such a work within 
their reach. Charles D. Neff, A.M. 

Your publications have given me perfect satisfaction. 


I am much pleased with Riemann’s “Dictionary.” 
Printing and binding are superb. F. A. Franklin. 


Riemann’s “Dictionary of Mnsic” received; con¬ 
cise, excellent, a great help to teachers. 

E. Belle Durant. 


I received Dr. Riemann’s “ Musical Dictionary,” and 
am well pleased with it. I find that I can not be with¬ 
out it, and I take pleasure in recommending it to every 
pnpil and teacher of music. Matjd Freeman. 

I received the little book, “ How to Teach : How to 
Study,’’and am very much pleased with it. It seems 
to contain a great deal of information in a condensed 
form ; also many valuable hints. 

Miss Corinne M. Goldsmith. 

I have received “ How to Teach : How to Study ” by 
E. M. Sefton. I think it a very valuable work. Not 
only every music teacher should become acquainted 
with its instructions, but many of our public school 
teachers should own a copy and learn its methods. 

Warren J. Ayer. 


“The Masters and Their Mnsic”received. I am de¬ 
lighted with the work ; it is what I have long wanted. 
I have shown it to several musicians here, and it is pro¬ 
nounced by all a splendid book. 

Miss Lucie S. Cunningham. 


“The Masters and Their Mnsic” by Mathews came 
to hand. I am very much pleased with the work and 
shall find it a valuable acquisition to my library. Es¬ 
pecially helpfnl will the programs be. 

Mrs. F. Leslie Smith. 

I have put twenty copies of the “ Choral Class Book ” 
in our Primary Department, and we are delighted with 
it. A. B. Ledyard. 

“The Dictionary of Musical Terms,” by Clarke, is 
the most complete work of its kind I have seen. 

Grace Carpenter. 

Your “ Harmony,” by Clarke, is the best I have ever 
seen. Mrs. F. W. Hewitt. 

The introduction to Clarke’s “Harmony” is worth 
the price of the book. Florence G. Lewis. 


“Harmony,” by Hugh A. Clarke, is well adapted to 
self-instruction. R. E. Gutterman. 

I am very much pleased with Clarke’s “ Pronouncing 
Dictionary of Musical Terms.” Raymond Howe. 

The “Ear Training,” by Mr. Heacox, is a little 
treasure, and should prove a valuable adjunct to the 
work of every live teacher. S. B. Dungan 


I have examined the copy of “Ear Training,” by 
Heacox, and I think it a very valuable work. I will 
take great pleasure in using it. 

Mrs. Mary Bennett. 

I received the “ Sight Reading Album,” by Landon, 
and am more than satisfied with it. I think it a great 
aid in learning to read mnsic at sight. H. R. Nash. 


l thoroughly enjoy every 




Ora C. Rof 


I enjoy reading The Etude very mneh, and 
found a great many helpfnl hints about teaching. 

Miss Belle Patriqui 

I hope always to take The Etude. I have 
menced my fourteenth year. Miss R. Crawfoi 

The Etude seems to improve with each number 
it seems to me, is an absolute necessity to both tea’ 
and pupils. Grace Carpknt! 

k 7 ci ? e ' to my mind, has no peer among per 
cals for pianists. H. H. Mooi 

THF ha i T rr-!^ n | teaChi ^ f ° r flVe years - and have * 
beUer wDh t . he entlre time - I think it g 

better with each number. Miss Grace V. Bu- 

T ? lk8 w l th Children ” should bein the h 

every teacher and every pnpil. Ada E. Hoi 

I am very mnch pleased with yonr editions. 

Myron a. Bickfoi 


I have been teaching for over twelve years have 
dealt with different firms, but I find Theo. Presser to 
suit me in every respect. Mrs. Rev. A. G. Berky. 

I am mnch pleased with the copy of “Duet Hour” 
received, and am sorry I did not know of it before for 
the pieces are just what I have been looking for. ’ 

Jennie M. Richmond. 

I am using Heacox’s “Ear Training,” and find it just 
what I want for my class in that work. 

Clara Koons. 

I have been dealing with you for many years, and 
have been so much pleased with your editions, and so 
very grateful for all assistance rendered in the advance¬ 
ment given to musical culture, etc. The grand Etude 
is indispensable to all mnsic teachers who want to keep 
np with their profession and thus benefit their pupils. 

Mrs. F. A. Heartsill. 

I have found The Etude of real practical benefit to 
me, and wish to compliment you on the high standard 
attained and retained throughout the past year. 

Frank W. Harrison. 

We find The Etude indispensable. Inspiration is 
written on every page. Mrs. T. R. Gillmore. 

It does not seem possible that yon can fulfil yonr 
promise of making The Etude better than ever the 
coming year. It seems to us now to be the musical 
magazine par excellence. We call it “ the poor music 
teacher’s friend, ” and without it we wonld have to deny 
ourselves many advantages, such as are given in yonr 
special offers. Will H. & Lou I. Richmond. 

Yonr Christmas number of the Etude is a beautiful 
success. At present I am instructing in the Metropoli¬ 
tan College of Music, New York city, and many of my 
pupils are interested in yonr paper. 

Ward Stephens. 



Notices for this column inserted at 8 cents a vrord for one Insertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number. 


I N ADVANCE OF THE COMING PLANTING 
season the Seedsmen and Nurserymen are now send¬ 
ing out their Spring Catalogues. One of the best of 
tlie-e, and the coming of •which is a matter of great 
interest to Gardeners all over the country, is Burpee s 
Farm Annual, issued by W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Seed 
Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. It is of convenient size, 
finely illustrated, neatly printed, and full of interesting 
information, as well as a price list of “ The Best Seeds 
That Grow.” A request on a postal card will bring you 
a copy by return mail. _ 

M ISS ELSA VON GRAVE, THE DISTINGUISHED 
pianist of Ann Arbor, who plays the Mason <£ 
Hamlin piano exclusively, is to be the soloist at the 
Third Detroit Symphony Orchestra concert, on Mmcd 
14th next. Miss von Grave will play the Liszt No. 
Concerto and the Caruaval by Schumann. 

M usic-education—watch column fob 

announcement of Summer Normal Mnsic Scboo , 
conducted by Calvin B. Cady, Chicago, Ill. 

O RGANIST AND DIRECTOR DESIRES A 
position. Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony- 
Eight years’ experience. N. E. Conservatory grad 0 *):*; 
Piano and Organ Recitals. Best references. K*cit 
programs on application. Address C. H. E., care 
Etude. 


W ANTED—POSITION AS ACCOMPANIST TO 
Vocal Teacher. M. P., care of The Etude. 

F or sale, cheap—one set (twenty-five 

Numbers) of “Music of the Modem Wort 
Josie Freeman, Box 1444, Le Mars, Io wa. 

W ANTED-A POSITION AS INSTRUCTOR^ 
piano (harmony if desired) in a school, by 
experienced gentleman teacher, a conservatory g rodns i 
also a pnpil of a leading artist. Address F. H. F., 
Etude. . 

W ANTED-TO CORRESPOND WITH TEACHER’’ 
and employers. Have filled vacancies 19 ^ a 
Operate in every State. Robertson’s Teachers’ Ag eD v> 
H. N. Robertson, Proprietor, Memphis, Tenn. 
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